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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

Members  of  the  Forty-First  Legislative  Assembly 
State  of  Montana 

My  Fellow  Citizens: 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Montana  Citizens  Comnnittee  on  the  State 
Legislature,    it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  pass  on  to  you  this  second 
report  for  your  study  and  consideration. 

In  approachitig  its  study,    the  Committee  took  a  twenty-five  year 
view  in  order  to  keep  the  project  in  proper  perspective  and  on  a  broad 
base.      The  Committee  took  a  long  view  on  the  premise  that  if  its  de- 
cisions could  stand  the  test  of  twenty  five  years,    and  prove  to  be  basically 
sound  and  fundamentally  practical  for  that  period  in  time,    they  were 
good  decisions  now. 

The   Committee  would  like  to  thank  the  many  legislators  for  their 
helpful  suggestions  and  opinions  given  through  many  informal  visits, 
meetings,    and  through  a  questionnaire  distributed  after  the  last  legisla- 
tive session.     During  the  course  of  its  study,    the  Committee  became 
most  mindful  of  the  tremendous  task  the  overworked  men  and  women  of 
the  legislature  have  performed  under  adverse  working  conditions. 

The  Committee  would  also  like  to  thank  the  Montana  Legislative 
Council,    and  Mr,    Don  Sorte,    the  executive  director,    for  the  splendid 
cooperation  and  assistance.     It  also  acknowledges  the  able  assistance 
from  the  Citizens  Conference  on  State  Legislatures  which,    as  a  clearing 
house,    passed  on  studies  and  recommendations  of  some  forty  states  now 
doing  a  study  of  their  legislatures. 

As   Chairman,    I  would  also  like  to  express  my  personal  thanks  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  who  for  t'wenty-seven  months  gave  so 
freely  of  their  thought,    time  and  energies  to  make  this   report  possible. 

The  members  of  the  Montana  Citizens  Committee  join  their  Chairman 
with  their  greetings  and  best  wishes  to  all  members  of  the  Forty-First 
Montana  Legislative  Assembly,    wishing  them  the  most  objective,   construc- 
tive,   and  productive  session  in  Montana's  legislative  history. 

Sincerely, 


C.    W.    Cooley,    Chairman 
Montana  Citizens  Committee 
on  the  State  Legislature 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  Montana  Citizens  Committee  on  the  State  Legislature   respectfully 
recommends  that  the  forty-first  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Montana  enact  the  following: 

BASIC  STRUCTURE  AND  ORGANIZATION 

1.  The  legislature   should  be   reduced  to  approximately  one-half  its 
present  size. 

2.  Single -member  legislative  districts   should  be  established  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

3.  Sessions  of  the  legislature  should  be  annual,   without  time  limits 
for  adjournment. 

4.  The  proposed  constitutional  amendment  to  change  the  60-day  limit 
for  biennial  sessions  to  80  days  (on  the  ballot  in  the  general 
election,    November  5,    1968)  should  be  supported  as  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,    giving  more  tinne  for  the  legislature  to  work. 

COMPENSATION  FOR   MEMBERS  AND  TRAVEL  FUNDS 

5.  Annual  legislative  compensation  commensurate  with  legislative 
responsibilities  should  be  enacted.      Under  present  circumstances 
an  approximate  annual  salary  of  $7,  500  would  seem  reasonable. 
(Until  an  annual  compensation  is  provided  for  legislators,    a 
reasonable  per  diem  in  addition  to  reimbursement  for  mileage  and 
other  actual  expenses  should  be  provided.  ) 

6.  Per  diem  expense  during  sessions  of  the  legislature  should  continue 
to  be  allowed.      Mileage  for  one   round  trip  per  session  of  the  legis- 
lature or  other  official  meetings   should  be  set  at  the  same  level  as 
for  other  state  employees. 

7.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  increasing  interim  travel  funds 
for  legislators  to  attend  out-of-state  conferences  which  are  pro- 
ductive in  their  work  as  members  of  interim  committees  or  as 
individual  legislators.      These  could  be  channeled  through  the 
Legislative  Council  and  the  Legislative  Audit  Committee  as  is  now 
the  case. 

FACILITIES  AND  INDIVIDUAL  STAFF  ASSISTANCE 

8.  Private  offices  of  adequate  size,    with  private  access  to  the  legis- 
lative chambers,    should  be  provided  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 

the  President  of  the  Senate,    and  the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders 
of  each  House. 
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9.       The  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  of  each  House  should  be  provided 
a  secretary  and  a  research  assistant  of  his  own  choosing. 

10.  Committee  chairmen  should  have  adequate  office  space  and  secre- 
tarial help. 

11.  Office  space  and  secretarial  services  should  be  made  available  to 
all  legislators,   with  not  more  than  four  members  per  office, 

IZ.       Adequate  committee  rooms  with  sufficient  space  and  ventilation 
should  be  provided. 

13.  In  addition,   to  regular  committee  rooms,    one  or  more  auditorium 
type  conference   rooms  should  be  available. 

14.  Private  lounges,    restricted  to  legislators,    should  be  provided  for 
each  House, 

15.  Adequate  provisions  should  be  made  available  for  the  following: 

Space  for  press,    radio,    and  TV. 

Cloakroom  space  for  visitors  and  lobbyists. 

Increased  space  for  the  Capitol  cafeteria  and  improved 

food  services. 

Parking  space  for  legislators  and  legislative  visitors. 

STAFF,    SERVICES,   AND  LEGISLATIVE  STUDIES 

16.  The  Montana  Legislative  Council  should  have  an  increased  funds 
in  order  that  its  staff  and  consequent  services  to  the  legislature 
can  be  increased. 

17.  Sufficient  funds  should  be  appropriated  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
legislative  post  audit  while  avoiding  duplication  of  auditing  expenses 
as  much  as  possible. 

18.  Research  facilities  of  the  University  System,    other  state  agencies, 
and  private  institutions  should  be  utilized  by  the  Legislative  Council 
and  legislative  committees  whenever  practical. 

19.  To  take  full  advantage  of  the  Legislative  Council  resources,    inter- 
im studies  should  normally  be  channeled  to  the  Montana  Legislative 
Council,    unless  there  is  particular  gain  to  be  derived  from  autono- 
mous status  for  interim  study  committees. 

20.  Selected  committees,    including  the  following,    should  be  given  joint 
interim  status: 

The  Committees  on  Bills  -  to  permit  prefiling 


The  Committees  on  Finance  and  Claims,    and  Appropriations   -  to 
review  expenditures  and  plan  budget  work. 

The  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means.,    and  Taxation  -  to  study 
tax  structure  and  revenue  needs. 

21.  Committee  hearings  should  be  open  to  the  public. 

22.  A  joint  screening  committee  on  interim  work  of  the  legislature  should 
be  appointed  early  enough  in  the  session  to  have  sufficient  time  to 
consider  and  coordinate  suggestions,    resolutions,    and  bills  for  interim 
activity. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  AND  INFORMATION 


23.  A  comprehensive  manual  or  handbook  should  be  made  available  in 
quantity  for  legislators  and  the  general  public, 

24.  A  public  information  office  should  be  established,    equipped  and 
maintained  by  the  legislature  to  facilitate  its  communication  with 
the  public. 

25.  Research  service  should  be  expanded  to  assist  legislators  in 
answering  constituents'    request  for  information. 

26.  That  the  foregoing  recommendations  be  implemented  by  the  Legis- 
lative Council  insofar  as   it  is  practical. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  plight  of  representative  government  and  its  precarious  position  in 
the  federal  system,    as  we  approach  the  21st  Century,    is  an  issue  which 
should  give  cause  for  concern  to  all  American  citizens.     The  defense 
and  preservation  of  representative  government  is,    therefore,   the  basic 
reason  for  modernization  of  state  legislatures.     On  this  premise,    the 
Montana  Citizens  Committee  on  the  State  Legislature  sets  forth  its 
recommendations  in  this   report. 

This   is  a  new  era  of  completely  new  dimensions:     technologically, 
politically,    socially,    culturally  and  economically  which  are,    likewise, 
bringing  problems  of  new  dimensions  to  all  branches  of  government  -- 
local,    state  and  federal. 

Man's  knowledge  which  doubled  only  once  from  the  beginning  of  time  un- 
til the  year  of  1750,   and  only  twice  more  until  1950,    is  now  doubling 
every  six  to  eight  years.      Of  all  the  scientists  who  ever  lived  86  per 
cent  are  said  to  be  alive  today.      More  scientific  knowledge  has  been 
accumulated  in  the  past  dozen  years  than  in  all  time  in  the  world's  his- 
tory.    It  has  been  said  that  a  degree  in  engineering  is  obsolete  in  ten 
years. 

The  Nation  is   experiencing  a  population  explosion,    a  knowledge  explosion, 
a  social  and  cultural  explosion,    which  is  creating  a  more   complex  society 
with  each  passing  year.      Society  of  this  age   is  aware,    knowledgeable, 
informed  and  sophisticated,    and  is  becoming  more  discontented  as  w^ell 
as  more  demanding  of  its  institutions  of  government. 

This  is  the  tempo  of  a  changing  society  of  this  age  to  which  the  legisla- 
tor must  adjust  --  live  with,    work  with,    and  serve.     In  this  rapidly 
advancing  technological,    computerized  age,    man  has  attained  the  high- 
est degree  of  proficiency  in  nearly  every  human  endeavor.      Most  pri- 
vate,   public  and  social  institutions  have  reached  the  highest  standards 
of  modernization  in  the  history  of  the  world.     It  is  disquieting  to  note, 
however,    that  the  institution  of  the   state  legislatures  which  bear  so 
directly  upon  the  lives  and  welfare  of  the  citizen  and  upon  the  progress 
of  the  state  is,    in  most  instances,    still  geared  to  the  times  and  practices 
of  the   19th  Century, 

Congress,    being  in  almost  full-time  session,    has  the  advantage  of  a 
closer  feel  of  the  pulse  and  mood  of  the  people.     Congress  has  the 
mobility  to  act,    while  the  legislature,    meeting  briefly  only  once  in  every 
two  years,    remaining  dormant  or  semi-dormant  for  two  years,    creates 
a  vacuum  --  a  vulnerability  gap  which  Congress  is  readily  able  to  fill. 
Thus  society  is  left  dependent  upon  Congress  to  do  for  it  what  its  state 
legislature  is  not  equipped  to  do. 
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The  affairs  and  the  problems  of  the  people  are,    in  fact,    of  prime  con- 
cern to  the  federal  government.      Through  the  assistance  of  congressional 
committees,    executive  commissions,    bureaus  and  agencies,    it  has  a 
perpetual  flow  of  information  keeping  them  closer  in  touch  with  the  moods 
and  temperaments  of  the  people. 

Preservation  of  representative  government  on  the  state  level  is  clearly, 
therefore,    a  responsibility  of  the  citizens  and  their  state  legislators. 
Unless  or  until  the  legislature  is  unshackled  and  unburdened  from  the 
dead  hand  of  the    19th  Century  representative  government  will  continue 
to  deteriorate  and  decline;  and  will,,    undoubtedly,    give  way  to  a  new 
form  of  government  --   conceivably,    a  regional  form  functioning  through 
bureaus  and  agencies  as  a  part  of  the  federal  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment.     This  seems  to  be  the  trend  of  things  to  come. 

It  would  appear,    therefore,    at  this  point  in  time,    that  the  future  is 

upon  us,    and  that  modernization  of  the  Montana  State  Legislature  is  long 

overdue. 

PROCEDURES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 


As  formally  requested  by  the  Fortieth  Montana  Legislative  Assembly, 
the  Montana  Citizens  Committee  on  the  State  Legislature  has  pursued 
its  study  of  the  problems   related  to  legislative   sessions  and  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  legislative  assembly. 

Exclusive  of  the  subcommittees  which  carried  on  their   studies  by  meet- 
ings and  correspondence,    the  Committee  met  eleven  times   since  it  was 
organized  in  August   1966.      Seven  of  its  meetings  were  held  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Fortieth  Legislative  Session. 

Believing  that  the  legislators  would  like  to  make  a  contribution  to  this 
study,    a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  each  legislator.     Seventy-five  gave 
the  Committee  the  benefit  of  their  thought  and  experience  by  responding 
to  the  questionnaire.      Many  others  have  given  their  ideas  to  members  of 
the  Committee  through  correspondence  and  numerous  informal  visits. 

In  August,    1967.    tw.'0  members  of  the  Committee  accompanied  Representa- 
tives Robert  F.    Dye  and  Ray  Wayrynen  and  Ralph  Kenyon.    State  Controller, 
on  a  tour  of  new  and  remodeled  legislative  facilities.      The  tour,    arranged 
by  the  Citizens  Conference  on  State  Legislatures,    visited  legislative 
facilities  in  Texas,    Arizona.    New  Me.xico  and  California.      The  plans  and 
experiences  of  other  states  can  be  of  value  in  making  long-term  plans 
for  improving  legislative  facilities  in  Montana. 

In  September,    1967,    two  other  members  of  the  Committee  accompanied 
State  Senators  David  F.    James  and  Thomas  L.    Judge  to  a  News  Media 
Conference,    sponsored  by  the  Citizens  Conference  on  State  Legislature, 
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in  Portland,    Oregon,      The  modernization  of  state  legislatures  was  dis- 
cussed in  the   i^ortland  meeting  by  legislators,    representatives  of  citizen 
committees,   and  members  of  the    press  from  the  Northwestern  states. 

Representative  Gary  Marbut  reported  to  the  Committee  on  matters 
relevant  to  legislative  improvement  from  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Legislative  Conference  which  he  attended  in  December    1967. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Rules  and   Procedures  met  once  with 
the  Montana  Legislative  Council.     As  observers,    the  Subcommittee  on 
Staff  Services  met  once  with  the  Legislative  Interim  Committee  on  Needs 
for   Legislative  Employees. 

The  Committee  was  most  fortunate  in  having  the  counsel  of  State  Senators 
Frank  Hazelbaker,    Thomas  L.    Judge  and  Representative  John  Delano, 
who,    as  members  of  the  Legislative  Interim  Committee,    attended  the 
meetings  of  the  Committee  regularly.     Added  to  this  source  of  assistance, 
the  Committee  was  helped  by  staff  members  of  the  Montana  Legislative 
Council  and  the  Citizens  Conference  on  the  State  Legislatures,    both  of 
which  rendered  information  and  advice  when  requested. 

All  meetings  of  the  Montana  Citizens  Committee  on  the  State  Legisla- 
ture were  open  to  the  press.      The  Committee  greatly  appreciates  the 
excellent  news  coverage  by  the  Press  and  the  Radio  keeping  the  citizens 
of  Montana  currently  informed  on  its  proceedings. 

SIZE  OF  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY 


Most  experts  agree  that  the  size  of  a  deliberating  body  determines  its 
efficiency  and  effectiveness.      If  it  is  too  large,    it  beconnes  cumbrous 
and  forfeits  its  meaning  and  purpose.     In  its  bigness,    it  becomes  un- 
wieldy and  innpairs  its  own  motion  and  action.     It  enmeshes  itself  in 
its  own  numbers.     With  its   159  members  -   104  representatives  and  55 
senators  -  the  Montana  Citizens  Committee  believes  that  the  Montana 
State  Legislature  is  needlessly  too  large. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  A  SMALLER   LEGISLATIVE  BODY 

Having  few^er  members  would  permit  more  individual  participation,    more 
thorough  deliberation  and  communication.      Fewer  members  would  facili- 
tate stronger  staffing,    better  compensation,    and  better  working  facilities. 
The  status  and  the  image  of  the  legislature  would  be  greatly  enhanced  be- 
cause its  work  would  be  more  effective  and  productive. 

But  even  more    importantly,    a  smaller  legislature  whose  members  w^ere 
elected  from  single-member  districts  (to  be  explained  in  another  section) 
■would  assure  a  constituent  more  direct  representation.      In  this  day  of 
fast  travel  and  communication  when  the  state  capitol  is  closer  to  most  of 
the  people  than  was  their  county  seat  fifty  years  ago,    fewer  legislators 
could  make  up  a  more  representative  and  a  more  efficient  working  unit. 
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THE  PRESENT  SITUATION 

With  a  legislative  body  of  159  members,    Montana,   which  ranks  41st  in 
population,    is  20th  largest  in  the  nation.     Forty-five  states  have 
smaller  senates  than  Montana;  twenty-seven  states  have  smaller  houses 
of  representatives.     Since   1963,    there  has  been  a  trend  toward  smaller 
legislative  assemblies.     In  the  last  two  years  fourteen  states  have  re- 
duced the  size  of  their  legislatures. 

The   Committee  took  into  special  consideration  the   size  of  the  legisla- 
tures in  other  western  states.     Arizona,   with  a  population  of  1,609,000 
has  90  legislators  (60  representatives,    30  senators).     New  Mexico,   with 
a  population  of  1,029,000  has   112  legislators  (70  representatives,    42 
senators).     Colorado  has    100  legislators  (65  representatives  and  35 
senators),   with  a  population  of  1,969,000.     California,   the  third  largest 
in  the  area  and  with  a  population  of  18,605,000  has  80  representatives 
and  40  senators  or  a  total  of  120  legislators,     Oregon,   with  a  population 
of  1,900,000  has  60  representatives  and  30  senators  totalling  90  legis- 
lators.    It  was  especially  significant  to  the  Committee  that  Alaska  with 
a  growing  population,    currently  estimated  at  253,000  but  geographically 
much  larger  than  Montana,    has  only  60  legislators  with  40  representatives 
and  20  senators. 

Exclusing  Alaska  which  has  4,216  constituents  per  legislator,    the  ratio 
of  constituents  for  each  legislator  in  the  states  cited  above  ranges  from 
9,  187  in  New  Mexico  to   155,041  in  California.     In  the  United  States 
today  there  are  7,841  legislators,    and  the  average  number  of  constituents 
per  legislator  is  24,  978,      Certainly  in  this  era  of  fast  communication, 
it  would  seem  practical  for  a  Montana  legislator  to  represent  more  than 
4,400  constituents. 

The  Committee  on  Econonnic  Development  in  its  study,    Modernizing  State 
Government,    took  into  consideration  geographic  size  and  population  of 
every  state,    and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  state  legislature  should 
have  more  than  100  members,    and  that  some  in  the  less  populous  states 
could  be  considerably  smaller. 

That  Montana's  legislature  is  too  large  has  been  long  recognized  by 
many  Montanans  and  legislators.     In  a  recent  press  interview,    former 
Speaker  of  the  House,    James  R.    Felt,    stated: 

"The  present  159-member  legislature  is  unwieldy,    costly, 
and  lacks  enough  space  and  staff.     Exactly  the  same  legis- 
lators could  do  about  twice  as  good  a  job  if  the  size  of  the 
body  was  cut  and  additional  facilities  made  available.  " 

Leo  C.  Graybill,  Sr.  ,  who  served  seven  consecutive  terms  in  the  House 
and  was  twice  its  Speaker,  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee, 
wrote  as  follows; 


"It  isn't  how  large  a  legislative  group  is,    that  counts. 
Good  representation  on  the  basis  of  geography  and  voca- 
tion can  as  well  be  obtained  by  fewer  numbers  as  by  the 
present  159  total  representatives. 

"It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  most  Issues  before  the 
legislators  are  not  determined  on  the  basis  of  local  com- 
munity,   but  are  State  issues  of  vital  concern  to  all  of 
Montana.      Take,    for  example,    the  matter  of  state  support 
on  education  or  legislation  affecting  taxation.      It  is 
true,    of  course,    that  certain  occupational  groups  desire 
representation,    but  that  would  be  entirely  possible  with 
a  much  smaller  number  than  over  present  totals.  " 

When  polled  by  the  Great  Falls   Tribune,    in  February   1968,    Senator  Harry 
Mitchell  said: 

"I  am  in  favor  (of  reduction  in  size).      I  think  it  makes 

good  sense I  think  that  its  smaller  size  is  one 

reason  that  the  Senate  has  been  able  to  operate  smoothly. 
Another  reason  that  the  last  Session  went  smoothly  is 
because  the  leadership  of  both  parties   connmunicated 
freely  with  each  other,    which  is  the  way  a  legislature 
should  work.  " 

Representative  Scott  Stratton  expressed  himself  to  the  point  by  saying: 

'T  think  it  is  a  very  good  suggestion  --  for  several  reasons. 
I  think  it  would  result  in  the  legislators  getting  better 
help.     As  it  is  now.    there  are  not  enough  secretaries. 
Legislators  often  have  to  wait  several  days  before  one 
becomes  available^   then  there  is  seldom  an  office  avail- 
able   I  See  no  reason  w^hy  50  men  could  not  do  w^hat 

104  are  doing  now " 

PROPOSAL 

The  viewpoint  of  the  Connmittee  is  that  a  State  Assembly  of  approximately 
half  the  present  size,    chosen  from  single -member  districts,   would  be 
large  enough  to  be  entirely  representative  of  all  the  people  of  the  State 
and  would  be  a  much  more  efficient  working  unit.      The  money  saved  by 
reduction  from  the  present  number  of  159  legislators  can  be  applied 
toward  increased  compensation  and  more  adequate  staffing. 

The  Committee  fully  realized,    in  making  this   recommendation,    that  re- 
duction in  the  size  of  the  legislature    poses  a  vexing  problem  which  must 


1     See  letter  in  full  text  in  the  appendix 
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•St  Montana  legislative  Assembly  will  give  this  important 
of  size  the   full  benefit  of  their  wisdom  and  action. 

NTANA  CITIZENS  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  STATE  LEGISLATURE 
TFULLY  RECOMMENDS  TO  THE  FORTY-FIRST  LEGISLATIVE 
LY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA   THAT  THE  LEGISLATIVE 
■  SSEMBLY  SHOULD  BE  REDUCED  TO  APPROXIMATELY  ONE- 
S  PRESENT  SIZE. 


ANNUAL  SESSIONS 


rs  of  the  State  of  Montana  constitute  big  business    -  too  big,    in 
»e  squeezed  into  a  period  of  60  days,    and  only  five  times  in  a 
The  Montana  Legislative  Council  in  its    1965  Legislative  Fiscal 


sets  forth  the  most  convincing  background  for  annual  sessions; 

"It  should  not  be  necessary  to  catalog  arguments  for  more 
frequent  legislative  sessions.      Any  one  examining  what  has 
occurred  in  the  United  States  and  the  state  of  Montana  in 
the  last  seventy-five  years   realizes  that  a  state   legislature 
meeting  for  only  two  months  every  two  years  has  insufficient 
time. 


i(  n  s 


r£":< 


"In  1890  Montana  had   16  counties   instead  of  56,    and  thirty- 
eight  state  agencies  where  there  are  now  miore  than  one 
hundred.      At  that  time  the  legislature  appropriated  about 
$187,000  annually;   now  the  annual  appropriation  exceeds 
$200  million.      Even  miore    important  is  the  qualitative  change 
in  legislation.      State  government  has  not  only  grown  bigger 
it  has  become  unbelievably  complex.      Problems  in  expan- 
sion,   resource  development  and  many  others  that  did  not 
even  concern  memibers  of  the  Montana  legislative  assembly 
in  1889  are  challenging  the   ingenuity  of  today's  legislators." 


■  »(■.■< 


am 
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PRESENT  SITUATION 


Legislatures  of  only  four  states   miet  annually.      By   1967, 
'O  states  had  adopted  annual  sessions.      At  the  writing  of  this 
lere  are  thirty  states  whose  legislatures  meet  annually.        Only 
;hese  thirty  have  budgetary  sessions   in  the  intervening  years. 

and  Kansas,    for  e.xample,    on  changing  to  annual  sessions  origi- 
3ted  a  budgetary  session  to  be  held  in  the  intervening  years,    but 
:e  this  method  proved  to  be   impractical  because  the  legislative 


sessions   constitutional  amendmients  were  adopted  in  Idaho, 
md  Utah  in  the  November    1968  elections.      Mississippi  adopted 
sessions   in  June    1968. 
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and  budgetary  functions  were  still  on  a  biennial  basis,    even  though  the 
legislatures  were  meeting  annually,      Louisiana  is  contemplating  changing 
to  regular  annual  sessions  because  it  also  found  that  the  budgetary  ses- 
sions are  too  restrictive  and  limiting.      The  national  trend  is  definitely 
toward  regular  annual  sessions, 

ADVANTAGES  OF  ANNUAL  LEGISLATIVE  SESSIONS 

Supporting  the  proposed  80-day  Biennial  Constitutional  Amendnnent  as 
being  a   step  in  the  right  direction,    the  Committee,    after  twenty-seven 
nnonths  of  study  and  deliberations,    reaffirmed  its   stand  favoring  annual 
sessions.        In  adhering  to  its  original  position,    the  Committee  was 
greatly  influenced  by  the  reactions  of  nnany  legislators  obtained  from 
personal  contacts  and  a  questionnnaire  that  was  distributed  after  the  last 
legislative  session.     For  example,    one  legislator  wrote: 

"The   responsibility  to  continue  to  represent  his  constituents 
does  not  end  for  the  legislator  when  the   session  is  over. 
Continued  effort  is  required  during  the  interim  to  follow 
through  on  these  areas  of  special  legislative  interest  of 
connmittee  responsibility.      The   responsibility  continues, 
but  legislative  machinery  is  dismantled,    and  legislative 
authority  is  nominal  when  the  legislature  is  not  in  session. 
Connmittee  continuity  is  largely  lost." 

Almost  without  exception,   the  legislators  indicated  that  more  time  was 
needed  in  order  to  schedule  adequate  committee  meetings  and  hearings. 
In  the  opinion  of  one  legislator: 

"The  greatest  tragedy  in  our  present  committee  work,    in  my 
opinion,    is  the  fact  that  we  hurry  our  people,    that  are 
testifying  on  specific  bills.     A   case  in  point,    a  very  noted 
expert  was  flown  in  from  Colorado  to  testify  before  a  com- 
mittee and  the   Chairman  gave  him  fifteen  minutes," 

Under  the  present  60-day  biennial  setup,    a  witness   is  often  granted  only 
five  minutes  to  present  his  testimony,   and  as  a  legislator  commented, 
"Such  a  treatment  is  a  disgrace  to  the  State,  " 

It  has  been  said  that  through  streamlining  of  existing  legislative   rules 
and  procedures  that  there  would  be  more  time  for  legislation,    and  con- 
sequently   annual  sessions  might  not  be  necessary.      But  in  contradiction 
to  this  thought,    one  lawmaker  wrote: 


3     Out  of  26  members  attending  (May   1968),    there    was  only  one  negative 

vote  ,    and  Mr,    Robert  D.    Corette  requested  that  his   vote  be  so  recorded. 
In  the  first  vote  taken  in  November    1966,    six  members  of  the  committee 
voted  against  and  nineteen  in  favor  of  annual  sessions. 
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"No  doubt  the  rules  and  procedures  have  evolved  over  the 
years  with  reason;  and  in  the  democratic  process  certain 
routines,    inefficiencies  and  apparent  waste  of  time, 
energy  and  paper  are  in  the  best  interest  of  all.     Prudence 
would  dictate  that  changes  ought  to  be  made  only  after 
careful  study  and  consideration.      Legislation  is  public 
business,    and  it  has  inherent  in  the  process,    tedious 
routines  which  perhaps  must  remain  a  part  of  the  system.  " 

.t  other  legislators  apparently  felt  the  same  way  was  borne  out  by  the 
;  that  for  the  first  time,  after  numerous  attempts  during  the  past  two 
ades,    an  annual  session  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  in  1967.      The 

failed  in  a  Senate  committee,  but  it  was  brought  on  the  Senate  floor 
debate  and  received  a  vote  of  26  to  29,  needing  only  11  votes  for  the 
essary  two-thirds  majority.     The  over-all  vote  of  the  total  Assembly 

over  61%  favoring  annual  sessions. 

er  reasons  for  annual   sessions  are  equally  as  compelling.      Because 
3  most  difficult,    if  not  impossible,   to  make  good  estimates  about 
lical  conditions  for  more  than  twelve  to  fifteen  months  in  advance, 
ropriations   under  a  biennial  system  pose  a  particularly  perplexing 
blem.     As  one  legislator  expressed  it: 

"Eventually  Montana  will  have  to  come  to  an  annual 
session;  our  budgeting  procedure  as   it  is  now  being 
done  is  entirely  unrealistic.      The  budgets  have  to 
be  prepared  over  three  years  in  advance,    and  as  was 
the  case  in  the  University  systems  this  fortieth  session, 
a  tremendous  increase  was   necessary  because  the  esti- 
mate used  in  the  prior  session  was  too  low  in  regard 
to  the   student  enrollment;  and  consequently  the   Univer- 
sity system  had  to  rob  all  other  accounts  just  to  hire 
necessary  personnel.      Also,    we  would  have  much 
better  control  if  we  worked  an  annual  budget.  " 

indication  of  inadequate  time  for  consideration  of  appropriations  is 
fact  that  supplemental  appropriations  must  be  made  at  the  beginning 
very  session  to  assist  those  agencies  that  have   run  out  of  money.    If 
legislature  met  annually,    particularly  now  that  the  services  of  a 
al  analyst  have  been  procured,    it  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  do 
orough  detailed  study  of  all  appropriations   requested  which  now  is 
sently  being  done  within  a  restricted  time  limit  in  an  atmosphere  of 
ry,    pressure,    and  har rassment.      Moreover,    adjustments  necessitated 
inforseen  developments  and  emergencies  could  be  made  with  greater 
s  if  the  legislature  met  annual  than  is  now  possible  under  the  biennial 
tern. 

ual  Sessions,    undoubtedly,    would  result  in  the  improvement  of  the 
lity  of  legislation.     In  the  last  regular  Session,    for  example,    828 
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bills  were  introduced.     In  an  average  legislative  day,    somewhere  between 
four  and  five  bills  were  being  introduced  every  hour  !     Bills  have  not  only 
beconne  numerous,    but  many  have  also  become  unbelievably  complex 
and  ponderous. 

Fronn  the  standpoint  of  more  effective  implementation  of  findings  ob- 
tained from  valuable  interim  legislative  studies,    it  is  necessary  that  all 
of  the  legislators  of  the   same  assembly  receive  and  review  the  results 
of  a  study  initially  authorized  by  them.     As   it  is  now,    one  legislative  body 
authorizes  a  study;  another  legislative  body  reviews   it.     Only  Annual 
Sessions  could  correct  this   situation. 

Moreover,    it  is  quite  probably  that  the  great  legislative  turnover  from 
one  session  to  the  next  would  be  lessened  under  the  provision  of  better 
working  conditions   including  annual  sessions.      For  example,    this  subject 
has  been  studied  in  depth  by  a  member  of  the  Committee,    Dr.    Ellis 
Waldron  of  the  University  of  Montana.      In  1961,    for  example,    56%  of  the 
representatives  and  27%  of  the  senators  were  serving  their  first  ternri  in  the 
legislature.     In  1967,    46%  of  the   representatives  and  24%  of  the  senators 
were  serving  their  first  ternns.      Since   1951,    the   smallest  percent  of 
turnover  in  the  House  was   in   1965  when  32%  of  the  members  were  new 
officeholders.      While  in  a  democratic  system  there  always  should  be 
"new  blood,  "  still  these  figures   reveal  a  large  turnover  indicating  a 
great  loss  in  talent,    experience,    and  continuity.      High  turnover  in  legis- 
lative personnel  is  costly  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  cost  of  annual  sessions  has  been  frequently  given  as  a  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  considered.      The  expense  of  the  total  current  state 
legislative  operation  for  this  beinnium,    inclusive  of  interim  work,    is 
in  the  vicinity  of  $1,  105,670.      Exclusive  of  special  grants  and  trust 
money,    the  cost  of  the  total  state  operation  for  this  same  period  is 
$358,000,000.     In  other  words,    the  expense  of  the  state  legislature 
represents  a  little  more  than  three  tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total 
state  budget.      Presently,    Montana    ranks  4lst  among  states  in  the  per 
cent  of  total  state  expenditures   spent  for  operating  the  legislative  branch. 

Although  the  Committee  feels  that  a  better  form  of  democratic  self  govern- 
ment is  well  worth  the  necessary  expense  involved,    it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  annual  sessions  would  likely  result  in  greater  efficiency  in  state 
government.     In  the  long  run,    this   could  represent  a  savings  over  and 
above  any  additional  expense  of  annual  sessions. 

PROPOSAL 

For  all  its  advantages,    the  Committee  is   in  favor  of  annual  legislative 
sessions  without  time  limits  for  adjournment.     It  should  be  noted  that 
if  passed  by  the  Montana  Forty-first  Legislative  Assembly,    and  if  approved 
by  the  voters,    the  first  additional  session  could  not  occur  until   1972. 
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40NTANA  CITIZENS  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  STATE  LEGISLATURE 
lCTFULLY  recommends  to  the  forty-first  LEGISLATIVE 
IBLY  THAT  SESSIONS  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  SHOULD  BE 
-^L,    WITHOUT  TIME  LIMITS  FOR  ADJOURNMENT. 


COMPENSATION 


anceded  that  legislators,    nationally,    have  been  grossly  underpaid 
'  service  they  have   rendered  to  society.     An  office  worth  filling 
thy  cf  remuneration  to  the  full  extent  of  its  services  and  responsi- 

Fulfilling  the  obligations  of  the  office  of  the  state  legislature  is, 
,    no  small   responsibility. 

PRESENT  SITUATION 

ontana  legislator  is  paid  $Z0  salary  and  $15  daily  expense  allowance 
;he  legislature  is  in  session.      Nationally,    Montana   ranks  41st  in 
tion;  28th  in  per  capita  income  (1966  estimate);  and  45th  in  real- 
.ennial  compensation.      Provision  of  adequate  conn  pensation  is  a 
■n  in  other  states.      For  instance,    since   1965  the  national  average 
il  compensation  increased  from  $7,  167  to  $10,  124.     If  all  the 
were  ranked  according  to  the  level  of  legislative   compensation  for 
.me  period,   the  median,    or  middle -ranked,    states  would  show  an 
se  from  $4,  800  to  $7,  537,   which  is  particularly  noteworthy  as  it 
:s  the  miovement  by  the  smaller  and  less  wealthy  states  toward 
zing  their  compensation.     In  1967  alone,    there  were  sixteen  legis- 
3  which  passed  bills  or  resolutions  affecting  legislative  compen- 

Fourteen  states  have  either  approved  increases,    proposed  con- 
inal  amendments  to  allow  the  legislature  to  set  its  compensation 
:ute,    or  created  citizen  committees  to  study  legislative  compensa- 
Altogether  since  January   1966,    twenty-seven  states  have  increased 
egislative  compensation. 

egard  to  legislative  compensation  in  Montana,    the  four  premises 
Comnnittee  were:   (1)   That  in  order  to  attract  the  citizens  with 
3t  and  qualifications,    there  must  be  adequate  comipensation.    (2) 
le  job  of  a  legislator  is  a  full-time  responsibility,    but  requires 
part  of  the  legislator's  working  time.    (3)  That  the  legislator  is 
en  who  earns  other  sources  of  income,    (4)  That  better  pay  for  a 
tor  does  not  make  him  any  less  a  dedicated  citizen. 

;hing  its  decisions,    the  Committee  took  into  consideration  the 
IS  and  suggestions  of  the  legislators.      One,    for  example,    com- 
1  as  follows: 

"The  many  areas  I  should  be  active  in  are  prohibitive  due 
to  the  lack  of  remuneration  for  sanne.  There  is  no  way  of 
taking  up  slack  for  lost  wages,    etc.     An  annual  salary 
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would  go  far  in  covering  this.     People  could  expect  you 
at  various  hearings,    meetings,    etc      Now  one  cannot  go 
and  is  not  expected  to,    but  at  the  same  time  is  remiss 
in  his  duties  as  a  representative,  " 

Still  another  lawmaker  wrote: 

"Each  legislator  who  takes  his  work  seriously  is  con- 
fronted with  responsibilities  during  the  interim.      The 
people  have  the  right  and  responsibility  to  seek  help  and 
information  from  their  representatives  in  the  legislature. 
If  the  legislator  received  a  yearly  salary  or  interim  pay 
or  allowance,   the  people  will  feel  freer  to  ask  their  legis- 
lator about  things  and  seek  information  from  him.      More 
interested  and  better  informed  citizenry  will  result,  " 

Several  mentioned  the  desirability  of  annual  compensation,    indicating 
that  the  Montana  legislator  regards  his  office  as  a  full-time  responsibility 
throughout  his  term. 

Formally  authorized  legislative  interim  studies  during  this  biennium 
involved  some  68  legislators  serving  without  salary.     Members  of  the 
Montana  Legislative  Council  and  Legislative  Audit  and  Fiscal  Review 
Committees  receive  actual  expenses  and  9<^  a  mile;  whereas  legislators 
on  other  special  committees  may  or  may  not  receive  travel  expenses 
for  legislators.     For  example,    two  legislators   currently  estimate  that 
their  travel  expenses  of  1968  will  exceed  $1,  100. 

It  is,    therefore,    easy  to  understand  why  such  an  arrangement  forces  the 
viewpoint  of  a  legislator  who  wrote: 

"I  believe  that  if  the  financial  arrangement  were  such 
that  legislators  could  afford  and  felt  responsible  to 
serve  during  the  interim  period  much  would  be  accom- 
plished for  the  good  of  the  state.     I  did  not  request 
interim  assignments  and  I  know  many  well  qualified 
legislators  turned  down  these  assignments  because  of 
personal  time  and  loss  of  income.  " 

Moreover,    individual  ongoing  interim  work  confronts  every  legislator 
who  finds  hinnself  gathering  information,    assisting  and  reporting  to  his 
constituents,    and  getting  ready  for  the  next  session.     This  service  is 
rendered  without  pay  or  expense  reimbursement. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  ANNUAL  LEGISLATIVE  COMPENSATION 

The  work  of  the  legislator  has  become  a  full-time  responsibility,    and  a 
sixty-day  salary  and  per  diem  allowance  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  fact 
and  practice  of  this  age.      Many  competent  men  and  women  cannot  afford 
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to  take  time  to  serve  in  this  capacity.     Inadequate  compensation  excludes 
particularly  the  young  men  ably  qualified  through  education  and  experience 
to  give  an  excellent  account  of  themselves  as  legislators  to  the  credit 
of  Montana  and  its  citizens.     A  provision  of  an  annual  salary  commensurate 
with  legislative  responsibilities  would  make  the  office  of  the  legislator 
attractive  enough  so  that  the  interested  qualified  citizen  would  be  willing 
to  consider  it,    and  it  would  make  it  possible  for  a  legislator  to  carry 
out  his  full  responsibilities  throughout  his  term.      With  this  in  mind  the 
Committee  fornnally  adopted  the  principle  of  annual  compensation  with 
a  salaiy  to  be  commensurate  with  legislative   responsibilities.    ^ 

Question  of  adequate  salary  for  the  legislator  was  a  matter  of  major 
concern  and  consideration  in  the  Committee's   recommendation  of  a  modern- 
ized and  a  balanced  legislature.     In  considering  what  particular  salary 
figure  might  be  used  as  a  guide,    several  factors  were  taken  into  consi- 
deration.    With  a  legislature   reduced  to  half  its  present  size,    meeting 
annually,    and  functioning  on  a  year  round  basis.,    the  Committee  believed 
that  the  legislator  should  be  compensated  on  the  basis  of  at  least  one 
third  salary  of  the  Governor.      Secondly,    if  all  states  were   ranked 
according  to  the  level  of  legislative  connpensation,    paid  in   1967,    the 
median  or  middle  ranked  states  would  show  a  compensation  figure  of 
$7,537,      Thirdly,    the  Montana  legislator  receives  no  fringe  benefits 
such  as   supplements  to  base  travel  and  expense  allowances.      The  fourth 
and  a  very  important  factor  was  the  current  legislative  costs  in  Montana. 
During  the   1967-69  biennium,   the  estimated  total  legislative  cost, 
including  the  Legislative  Council,    is   $1,  105,670.      For  this   same  period, 
total  state  operation,    exclusive  of  trust  money  and  special  grants,    is 
costing  the  taxpayers  $358,000,000,     Although  Montana's  legislative 
work  is  over  a  million  dollar  business,    it  actually  represents  only  a 
little  more  than  three  tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  state  appropriated  nnonies. 

If  the  legislative  assembly  were   reduced  from  its  present   159  members 
to  5Z  in  the  House  and  27  in  the  Senate,    we  would  save  compensation  and 
travel  of  80  members.      The  total  amount  of  saving  under  the  present  rate 
of  $20  per  day  for  an  80-day  session  would  be  $126,  400  in  salary  and 
$96,  000  in  per  dienn;  and,    of  course,    the  travel  costs  would  be  cut  in 
half. 

Taking  all  these  factors  into  consideration,    the  Committee  recommended 
that  under  present  circumstances  an  approximate  annual  salary  of  $7,  500 
would  seem  reasonable.     Paying  79  legislators  meeting  annually,    an 
annual  salary  of  $7,  500  would  cost  during  a  biennium  $1,  185,  000  as 
compared  with  $466,  200  that  would  be  paid  under  the  current  rate  to 
159  members  for  one  80-day  session. 


4     Two  members   voted  in  the  negative.    Mr.    Robert    D.    Corette   requested 
that  his  vote  be  so  recorded  and  Mr.    Wesley  A.    D'Ewart  asked  to  have 
his  minority  report  submitted  with  the  Committee's  final  report,    and 
it  is  attached. 
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In  realistically  weighing  this  increase,    members  of  the  Committee  felt 
that  provision  of  an  annual  salary  of  $7,  500  would  attract  qualified 
interested  men  and  women  who  could  not  afford  to  serve  otherwise. 
Secondly,    under  such  an  arrangement  a  legislator  would  be  available 
to  assume  his  responsibilities  as  they  arose  throughout  the  year. 
When  computed  on  a  per  capita  basis,    a  legislative  annual  salary  of 
$7.  500  would  mean  a  fraction  over  80  cents  a  year  for  each  Montana 
citizen,    a  minute  cost  when  one   realizes  that  it  is  a  factor  which  would 
contribute  greatly  toward  the  preservation  of  representative  government. 

TRAVEL  EXPENSE  AND  ALLOWANCE 

Also,   the  legislator  is  confronted  with  extra  expenses  in  connection 
with  his  work  in  and  out  of  session.     In  the  past,    it  was  not  at  all  un- 
common for  the  former  Montana  legislators  to  pay  as  much  as  $1,000  per 
session  for  his  own  personal  legal  and  secretarial  services  required  by 
his  official  duties.      One  veteran  legislator,    for  example,    has  estimated 
that  in  the  twenty-year  period,    he  has  served  in  the  Montana  legislature, 
it  cost  him  $10,  000  of  his  own  money. 

A  $15  expense  allowance  during  a  legislative  session  was  put  into  effect 
for  the  first  time  in  1967.      For  mileage,    the  legislator  is  granted  8^ 
per  mile  for  one   round  trip  from  residence  to  capital  city.      Members  of 
the  Montana  Legislative  Council  and  Legislative  Audit  and  Fiscal  Review 
Committees,    as  mentioned  earlier,    are  compensated  for  actual  ex- 
penses and  9";^  a  mile;  whereas,    legislators   serving  on  other  legislative 
committees  usually  pay  their  own  travel  expenses. 

Nationally,   there  is  a  trend  toward  provision  of  annual  expense  allow- 
ance as  well  as  annual  salaries.      For  example,    in  1967,    year  round  ex- 
pense allowances  were  established  in  Oklahoma,   Alabama,   and  Florida; 
and  they  were  increased  in  Kansas.     In  Missouri,    on  the  other  hand,   the 
annual  salary  was  increased  from  $4,800  to  $8,400  and  the  traditional 
expense  allowance  of  $10  per  day  during  the  session  was   retained. 

PROPOSAL 

In  addition  to  recommending  an  annual  salary,    the  Committee  endorsed 
continuation  of  per  diem  expenses  for  the  duration  of  a  legislative  session 
and  mileage  for  one   round  trip  from  resident  to  capital  city  and  other 
official  meetings  at  the  same  rate  as  for  all  other  state  employees. 


5     Until  the  time  when  an  annual  salary  along  with  a  per  diem  allowance 
could  be  granted,   the  Committee  recommended  that  the  legislators 
should  be  given  a  reasonable  per  diem  in  addition  to  reimbursement 
for  mileage  and  other  actual  expenses. 
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That  the  proposed  recommendation  with  regard  to  salary  and  per  diem 
allowance  would  represent  an  increase  in  legislative  costs  is  recognized 
by  the  Committee-     But  good  management  pays  for  itself  in  the  form  of 
savings   -  it  costs  less  in  the  long  run.     A  legislature  meeting  annually 
could  make  a  more  thorough  investigation  and  give  nnore  competent 
supervision  to  state  business.    But  even  more  importantly,    a  legislature 
in  operation,    conducted  by  competent  people  on  the  job,    would  save 
Montana  nnoney,    and  give  Montana  a  leadership  for  a  modern  day;  and 
in  the  event  that  the  proposed  recommendations  even  as  much  as 
doubled  the  present  legislative  costs,    the  total  legislative  expenditure 
of  the  total  state  budget  would  still  be  five  or  six  tenths  of  one  per  cent, 
a  very  conservative  figure. 

THE  MONTANA  CITIZENS  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  STATE  LEQSLATURE 
RECOMMENDS  THAT  ANNUAL  LEGISLATIVE    COMPENSATION  COM- 
MENSURATE WITH  LEGISLATIVE  RESPONSIBILITIES    SHOULD  BE 
ENACTED.       UNDER  PRESENT  CIRCUMSTANCES,   AN  APPROXIMA  TE 
ANNUAL  SALARY  OF  $7>  500  WOULD  SEEM  REASONABLE.    (UNTIL 
AN  ANNUAL  COMPENSATION  IS  PROVIDED  FOR  LEGISLATORS,   A 
REASONABLE  PER   DIEM  IN  ADDITION  TO  REIMBURSEMENT  FOR 
MILEAGE  AND  OTHER  ACTUAL  EXPENSES  SHOULD  BE  PROVIDED.  ) 

THE  MONTANA  CITIZENS  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  STATE  LEGISLATURE 
RECOMMENDS  THAT  PER   DIEM  EXPENSE  DURING  LEGISLATIVE 
SESSIONS  SHOULD  BE  PROVIDED  AND  MILEAGE  FOR  ONE  ROUND 
TRIP  FROM  RESIDENCE  TO  CAPITAL  PER  SESSION  AND  OTHER   OFFI- 
CIAL MEETINGS  SHOULD  BE  SET  AT  THE  SAME  LEVEL  AS  FOR 
OTHER  STATE  EMPLOYEES. 


SINGLE-MEMBER  DISTRICTS 


With  a  single-member  district  plan,    responsibilities  are  more  defined 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  voter  and  the  legislator.      There   is  a  greater 
sense  of  accountability  because  a  single  legislator  stands  accountable 
alone  to  all  of  his  constituents  within  a  specific  geographic  area.     In 
the  multi-district  plan,    accountability  is  divided  among  many.     Responsi- 
bility is  weakened  and  is  not  shared  to  the  same  degree  as  it  exists 
between  legislators  and  their  constituents  in  a  single -member  district 
plan.     A  single-mennber  district  would  bring  to  the  legislative  process 
a  more  vigorous,    healthful,    and  wholesome,    a  more  balanced  condition. 
The  state  government's  place  and  cause  in  the  federal  system,    as  a 
consequence  would  be  enhanced  and  strengthened. 

PRESENT  SITUATION 


At  the  present  time,    there  are   16  states  having  single  legislative  member 

districts  in  both  houses.      Multiple -member  districts  are  in  effect  in 

the  house  in  three  states  and  in  the  senate  in  one  state.     A  combination 

of  the  two  is  in  effect  in  the  senate   in  22   states  and  in  the  house  in  30  states. 
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The  Supreme  Court  has  decreed  one  man-one  vote  in  the  legislative 
process  and,    through  a  federal  district  court  order,    Montana  has  been 
redistricted  so  that  in  theory  the  new  apportionment  plan  carried  out 
this  edict.      The   1967  legislature  adopted  the  federal  court's  plan. 

The   result  is  that  in  some  districts  which  contain  two  or  more  counties 
there  are  citizens  enough  to  elect  only  one   representative  or  one 
senator.     In  other  counties  there  are  citizens  enough  so  that  the  court  y 
sends  several  representatives  or  senators  to  the  legislature. 

There  are  many  disadvantages  to  an  apportionment  plan  containing  both 
single  and  multi-member  districts.     Obviously  such  a  combination  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  one-man,    one-vote.      One  of  the 
most  obvious  limitations  of  the  multi-member  districts  is  that  each 
voter  may  cast  a  number  of  votes  for  many  candidates  for  the  same  office, 
while  in  single-member  districts  each  voter  may  vote  for  only  one.    The 
logical  conclusion,    even  though  it  may  not  be  the  mathematical  conclu- 
sion,   is  that  the  voter  in  the  larger  district  has  more  political  weight 
than  the  voter  in  the  smaller  district. 

From  another  standpoint,    the  system  is   ill-conceived.     It  forces  on  the 
voter  in  the  large  multiple-member  district  the  task  of  learning  all 
about  the  qualifications  and  records  of  as  many  as  thirty  candidates  in 
order  to  elect  fifteen  or  else  let  chance  rule  his  choice. 

Still  another  defect  in  the  multiple-member  districts  is  the  inordinate 
power  it  may  accord  to  political  machines.      The  "organization"  can  bring 
its  power  to  bear  to  select  the  nominee  and  when  the  nonpartisan  voter 
goes  to  the  polls,    he  is  given  the  choice  of  a  long  list  of  candidates 
selected  by  one  machine,    or  another  long  list  selected  by  the   rival 
machine,    and  from  these  lists  he  must  make  his  own  selection. 

Political  scientists  who  have  access  to  mathematics  have  come  up  with 
another  defect  of  the  multiple-member  districts.      John  F.    Banzhaf  III, 
writing  in  the   Yale  Law  Journal,    states  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  such 
districts  is,    first,    to  decrease  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  individual 
vote,    and,    second,    to  magnify  the  political  power  of  the  larger  district 
compared  to  the  state  as  a  whole. 

Also,    in  the  multiple-member  districts  political  power  becomes  unbal- 
anced.     One  party  which  has  even  a  slight  preponderance  of  voting 
strength  will  elect  all  the   representatives  from  a  district,    while  the 
other  party,    which  may  have  only  slightly  less  than  half  of  the  voter 
numbers  will  be  entirely  unrepresented.     In  other  words,    it  magnifies 
majorities  and  reduces  minorities. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  SINGLE -MEMBER  DISTRICTS 

If  then  the  needed  change  in  Montana's  new  apportionment  law  is  advocated 
so  that  each  member  of  the  house  and  each  senator  should  be  elected  from 
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a  single  district,   what  advantages  could  one  expect? 

There  would  be  a  system  modeled  after  that  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  United  States  Congress  where  each  member  comes  from  his 
own  district,    a  plan  which  has  about   180  years   of  success. 

There  would  be  a  system  in  which  each  voter  would  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  knowing  his  candidate  for  the  legislature,    for,    in  the  final 
election,    he  would  be  called  on  to  choose  between  two  rather  than 
several. 

There  would  be  a  legislature   in  which  all  views  would  be   represented 
which  could  be  expressed  on  a  geographical  basis.     Special  interests    of 
small  areas,    if  in  the  majority,    could  elect  a  member  to  speak  for  them. 

There  would  be  a  legislature  which  would  represent  true  rathe  r  than 
fictional  party  strength,     A  suburban  section  in  Yellowstone  County,    for 
example,    might  send  a  Democrat  to  the  Legislature,     in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  majority  in  the  urban  area  might  be  Republican.     The  same 
could  be  true  in  the  reverse  in  Silver  Bow  or  Cascade  County. 

There  might  be  a  slight  reverse  in  the  trend  toward  urbanization  of  the 
legislature.     Single-member   rural  districts  may  regain  some  voice 
against  the  present  overwhelming  urban  majority. 

There  would  be  a  legislature  whose  members,    elected  from  single- 
member  districts,    would  be  less  likely  to  be  subject  to  political  party 
discipline  and  control  than  would  members  elected  at  large  from  a 
county.      The  machine  would  be  less  in  evidence  in  the  elction,    and 
members  would  be  more  prone  to  look  for  instructions  in  their  home 
districts   rather  than  in  party  caucuses. 

PROPOSAL 

For  all  the  reasons  stated  above,    the  Montana  Citizens  Committee  on 
the  State  Legislature  endorsed  single-legislative  member  districts  to 
be  established  at  the  earliest  possible  date.      To  expedite  this   recommenda- 
tion,   it  would  seem  practical  for  both  Houses  to  appoint  a  joint  bi- 
partisan committee. 

THE  MONTANA  CITIZENS  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  STATE  LEGISLATURE 
RESPECTFULLY  RECOMMENDS  TO  THE  FORTY-FIRST  LEGISLATIVE 
ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA   THAT  THE  SINGLE -MEMBER 
LEGISLATIVE  DISTRICTS  SHOULD  BE  ESTABLISHED  AT  THE  EARLIEST 
POSSIBLE  DATE. 

STAFF  AND  SERVICES 


A   legislator,    reinforced  with  competent  staff  and  provided  adequate  re- 
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search,    will  be  more  constructive,    effective,    and  productive.    "But 
when  we  have  to  be  our  own  errand  boys,   we  sometimes  are  hesitant 
to  do  the  research  that  is   really  needed  and  then,    too,    time  does  not 
permit  the  digging  into  areas  that  really  should  be  explored.     Staff 
could  help  this  !"     This   statement  written  by  a  legislator  reflects  the 
thinking  of  many  who  feel  the  great  need  for  professional  and  secre- 
tarial staff  assistance. 

The  Committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  adequate  secretarial  services 
should  be  made  available  to  all  legislators.      Because  of  the  enormity 
of  their  tasks,    it  was  also  the  view  point  of  the  Committee  that  the 
Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  in  each  House  should  be  provided  a 
secretary  as  well  as  a  research  assistant  of  his  own  choosing. 

PRESENT  SITUATION 


The  legislators,    in  the  questionnaire,    indicated  that  there  was  a 
critical  need  for  more  time  that  would  permit  regularly  scheduled 
committee  meetings  and  hearings  which  could  be  greatly  alleviated 
by  unrestricted  annual  sessions.      They  also  expressed  a  great  need 
for    professional  and  secretarial  assistance  in  their  committee  work. 
Presently,    there  are  twenty-two  committees  in  the  Senate  and  nineteen 
in  the  House.     Recognizing  that  in  their  scope,    functions,    and  frequency 
of  meetings,    there  was  a  great  variation  among  the  legislative  com- 
mittees,   the  Committee  felt  that  the  chairmen  of  some  of  the  major 
legislative  committees  warranted  a  secretary  and  a  private  office; 
whereas,    the  chairmen  of  somie  of  the  minor  legislative  committees 
could  share  their  secretarial  staff  and  office  space. 

PROPOSALS 


While  time  did  not  permit  a  study  of  legislative  committees  with  respect 
to  numbers,    structure,    nriennbership  and  assignment,    and  bill  referrals, 
it  was  the    viewpoint  of  the  Committee  that  selected  committees,    in- 
cluding the  following,    should  be  given  joint  interinn  status:     Committees 
on  Bills  which  would  permit  a  pre-filing  of  bills  that  could  be  done  by 
the  sponsor  who  would  normally  introduce  it  in  the  session.      The  other 
committees  meriting  joint  interim  status  were   Committees  on  Finance 
and  Claims  and  Appropriations  which  would  work  cooperatively  with  the 
Legislative  Audit  and  Fiscal  Review  Committees. 

Also,    it  was   recommended  that  the  hearings  of  the  legislative  committees 
should  be  open  to  the  public.      This  does  not  nnean  to  preclude  private 
executive   sessions,    but  the  nnembers  of  the  Committee  felt  that  the 
hearing  should  be  open  to  any  interested  citizen  whether  he  was  testifying 
or  not.     In  the  states  whose  facilities  were  visited  such  provisions  were 
made,    resulting  in  a  better  understanding  of  problems  and  issues,    and 
in  a  greater  confidence  of  the  legislators  by  the  interested  citizens. 
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With  the  time  that  was  available,    the  Subcommittee  on  Staff  and  Services 

surveyed  the    1967  legislative  employees  to  find  out  what  improvements 
could  be  made  without  increasing  staff.     It  was   suggested  by  the  Conn- 
mittee  that  the  result  of  the  survey  be  shared  with  the  Interim  Committee 
on  Needs  of  Legislative  Employees. 

THE  MONTANA  CITIZENS  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  STATE  LEGISLATURE 
RECOMMENDS  THAT: 

THE   MAJORITY  AND  MINORITY  LEADERS  OF  EACH  HOUSE  SHOULD 
BE  PROVIDED  A  SECRETARY  OF  HIS  CHOOSING  AND  A  RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT. 

THE  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN  SHOULD  HAVE  ADEQUATE  OFFICE  SPACE 
AND  SECRETARIAL  HELP. 

SECRETARIAL  SERVICES  SHOULD  BE  MADE  AVAILABLE  TO  ALL 
LEGISLATORS. 

SELECTED  COMMITTEES,   INCLUDING  THE  FOLLOWING,    SHOULD 
BE  GIVEN  JOINT  INTERIM  STATUS: 

THE  COMMITTEES  ON  BILLS  -  TO  PERMIT  PRE-FILING 

THE  COMMITTEES  ON  FINANCE  AND  CLAIMS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS --   TO  REVIEW  EXPENDITURES  AND  PLAN  OF  WORK 

THE  COMMITTEES  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS  AND  TAXATION  - 
TO  STUDY  TAX  STRUCTURE  AND  REVENUE  NEEDS 

COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  SHOULD  BE  OPEN  TO  TH  E  PUBLIC 


FACILITIES 

It  is   recognized  by  authorities  in  political  science  that  if  state  govern- 
ments are  to  survive,    they  must  be  improved  and  strengthened.      The 
physical  facilities  determine  the  climate  and  the  atmosphere  in  which 
the  legislators  work  and  these  have  a  strong  impact  on  the  quality  of 
legislation.      No  modern  business  would  tolerate  the  working  conditions 
which  are  imposed  upon  our  Montana  legislators  by  the  deficiencies 
and  inadequacies  of  the  physical  facilities  in  which  they  have  to  work. 
Improved  working  conditions  would  contribute  towards  a  more  dignified 
stature  of  the  legislators. 

PRESENT  SITUATION 

Of  special  concern  to  the  Committee  is  the  utter  lack  of  privacy  for  the 
legislator  either  for  his  work  or  meeting  with  his  constituents.  As  one 
legislative  member  expressed: 
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"There  is  a  crying  need  for  private  space  where  a 
legislator  can  work  without  interference.     Legis- 
lators are  handicapped  because  of  lack  of  working 
space,    filing  and  storage  facilities.  " 

The  need  for  legislative  offices  is  extremely  critical.     After  observing 
legislative  facilities  in  four  other  western  states,    arranged  by  the 
Citizens  Conference  on  the  State  Legislatures,    it  would  seem  to  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  State  of  Montana  to  start  immediately  on  formu- 
lation of  long-range  plans. 

Knowing  that  a  building  program  will  be  costly,    and  operating  on  the 
premise  that  it  was  expected  to  think  in  terms  of  the  present  and  future 
needs,    the   Committee  was  forced  to  take  into  consideration  the  member- 
ship size  of  the  legislature  --  House  and  Senate.      The  number  of  legis- 
lators has  a  distinct  bearing  on  office  space  and  equipment,    size  of 
private  lounges  and  cloakroom  facilities,    and  the  size  of  secretarial 
staff. 

PROPOSALS 


The  Connmittee  strongly  feels  that  office  space  and  secretarial  services 
should  be  made  available  to  all  legislators,   with  not  more  than  four 
members  per  office.     Because  of  the  importance  of  their  office  and 
responsibilities,    the  Committee  also  believes  that  private  offices  of 
adequate  size,   with  private  access  to  the  legislative  chambers,    should 
be  provided  the  Speaker  of  the  House,   the  President  of  the  Senate,    and 
the  Majority  and  Minority  leaders  of  each  House.     Similarly,    chairmen 
of  legislative  standing  committees  deserve  adequate  office   space  and 
secretarial  help.     It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the  chair- 
men of  the  most  important  committees  merited  private  offices;  whereas, 
chairmen  of  other  committees  in  the  interest  of  economy  could  share 
their  office  space.      Private  lounges,    restricted  to  legislators,       should 
be  provided  each  House. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  connmittee  rooms  and  conference   rooms  for 
public  hearings  and  meetings.      The   legislators  are  most  aware  of  these 
existing  inadequacies.      The  Committee  unanimously  agreed  that  committee 
rooms  should  be  large  enough  for  comfortable  and  proper  seating  of  the 
committee  members  with  separate  space  for  visitors  and  those  testifying 
before  the   committee.     In  addition,    one  or  more  auditorium  type  confer- 
ence  rooms  should  be  available  for  large  public  hearings. 

Likewise,    accommodations  for  the  press,    radio,    and  TV  are  most   inade- 
quate and  should  be  provided  if  the   citizens  are  to  be  kept  currently  in- 
formed through  high  quality  and  sufficient  news  reporting  of  all  legisla- 
tive developments. 

Other  sorely  needed  improvements  are  cloakroom  space  for  visitors  and 
lobbyists,    increased  space  for  capitol  cafeteria  and  innproved  food  services. 
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Also,    adequate  parking  space  should  be  provided  for  legislators  and 
legislative  visitors. 

The  argument  is   sometimes  made  that  additional  space  in  the  Capitol 
building  or  elsewhere  on  the  Capitol  grounds,    cannot  be  justified  for 
the  legislature  that  meets  60  days  every  two  years.      To  the  extent  that 
this  argument  is  a  compelling  one,    it  would  be  partially  answered  if 
the  legislature  is  enabled  to  meet  annually.     Although  legislative  faci- 
lities can  be  utilized  for  other  purposes  when  the  legislature  is  not  in 
session,    every  effort  should  be  made  to  facilitate  the  full  and  efficient 
operations  of  the  legislature  when  in  session. 

The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  all  new  construction  or  remodeling 
should  be  done  on  the  basis  of  long-range  planning  instead  of  the  "get  by 
for  the  next  session  or  the  next  two  sessions"  approach.     Long-range 
planning  is  less  expensive  in  the  long  run.     Plans  calling  for  either  new 
construction  or  remodeling  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  interior  and 
exterior  historic  style  of  architecture.     As  the  primary  instrument  of 
representative  democracy  in  the  State,   the  legislature  warrants  facilities 
which  are  functionally  and  esthetically  excellent.      The  facilities  of 
the  legislature,  like  those  of  the  executive  and  judicial  branches,    should 
do  credit  to  the  State  and  should  facilitate  the  more  effective  operation 
of  state  government. 

After  an  extensive  study  involving  a  careful  review  of  the  questionnaire, 
already  referred  to,    many  conferences  with  legislators,    and  visits  to 
four  other  state  capitols  by  two  members  of  the  Committee,   the  Committee 
endorsed  a  number  of  recommendations  which  should  be  considered  in 
any  long-range  legislative   remodeling  or  building  plan. 

THE  MONTANA   CITIZENS  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  STATE  LEGISLATURE 
RECOMMENDS  THE  FOLLOWING: 

PRIVATE  OFFICE  OF  ADEQUATE  SIZE,    WITH  PRIVATE  ACCESS  TO 
THE  LEGISLATIVE  CHAMBERS,    SHOULD  BE  PROVIDED  THE  SPEAKER 
OF  THE  HOUSE,    THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SENATE,    AND  THE  MAJORITY 
AND  MINORITY  LEADERS  OF  EACH  HOUSE. 

COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN  SHOULD  HAVE  ADEQUATE  OFFICE  SPACE 

AND  SECRETARIAL  HELP. 

OFFICE  SPACE  AND  SECRETARIAL  SERVICES  SHOULD  BE  MADE 
AVAILABLE  TO  ALL  LEGISLATORS,    WITH  NOT  MORE  THAN  FOUR 
MEMBERS  PER  OFFICE. 

ADEQUATE  COMMITTEE  ROOMS  WITH  SUFFICIENT  SPACE  AND 
VENTILATION  SHOULD  BE  PROVIDED. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  REGULAR   COMMITTEE  ROOMS,    ONE  OR   MORE 
AUDITORIUM  TYPE  CONFERENCE  ROOMS  SHOULD  BE  MADE  AVAILABLE. 
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PRIVATE  LOUNGES,    RESTRICTED  TO  LEGISLATORS,   SHOULD  BE 
PROVIDED  FOR   EACH  HOUSE. 

ADEQUATE  PROVISIONS  SHOULD  BE  MADE  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING: 

SPACE  FOR   PRESS,    RADIO  AND  T.  V. 

CLOAKROOM  SPACE  FOR   VISITORS  AND  LOBBYISTS 

INCREASED  SPACE  FOR   THE  CAPITOL  CAFETERIA  AND 
IMPROVED  FOOD  SERVICES 

PARKING  SPACE  FOR  LEGISLATORS  AND  LEGISLATIVE 
VISITORS 

INTERIM  WORK  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE 


There  are   some  who  contend  that  major  changes  in  the  legislature  per 
se  are  not  necessary  because  it  might  be  possible  to  place  the  necessary 
"overload"  on  the  Legislative  Council  "whose  machinery,  already  set, 
is  being  kept  in  motion  throughout  the  year.  "     Members  of  the  Committee 
are   agreed  that  the  increasingly  complex  social  and  economic  problems 
of  the  times,    necessitating  legislation,    require  not  only  annual  legis- 
lative sessions,    but  an  intensified  interim  work  as  well.     The  need  for 
intensive  study  and  research,    seeking  and  reporting  information,    per- 
sonal reading  and  reflection  all  take  time  and  indicate  that  interim  work 
is  a  vital  factor  in  the  legislative  process. 

PRESENT  SITUATION 

With  regard  to  legislative  interim  study  and  services,    Montana  has  made 
important  gains  in  the  last  decade.      The  Montana  Legislative  Council, 
since  its  origin  in  1957,    has  undertaken  thirty-full-scale  interim  studies 
of  governmental  issues  to  provide  background  information  and  produce 
recommendations  for  subsequent  legislative  action.     Seven  of  these 
studies  form  the  Council's  current  assignment  and  range  from  surveying 
state  printing  and  duplicating  procedures  to  considering  the  present 
adequacy  of  the  Montana   Constitution. 

Twelve  legislators,   drawn  equally  from  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,   are  full  members  of  the  bipartisan  Legislative  Council. 
Presently,    an  additional  thirty-five  legislators  serve  on  the  Council's 
subcommittees.     An  executive  director  heads  the  small  council  staff. 

Research,    legal  and  editorial  services  are  provided  by  the  Council 
staff,    and  in  a  few  instances,    by  special  consultants.     In  addition  to 
interim  study  of  selected  issues,    the  Council  staff  provides  fact  gathering 
and  spot  research  services  for  individual  legislators.     After  interim 
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studies  are  approved  by  the  full  Council  and  advanced  to  the  publishing 
stage,    the  Council  staff  turns  almost  full  attention  to  bill  drafting. 

The  Legislative  Council  has  provided  a  strong  research  arm  for  the 
Montana  legislature.     Its  bill  drafting  services  have  been  increasing 
steadily,    and  in  the  last  session,    the  Council  drafted  more  than  500 
bills.     As  a  nucleus  for  interim  work  of  the  legislature  and  in  its 
bill  drafting  and  informational  role  during  regular  sessions,    the  Legis- 
lative Council  is  providing  significant  legislative  services  in  Montana. 
A   survey  of  the  work  and  potential  of  the  council  readily  discloses  that 
it  could  make  productive  use  of  increased  funds  and  expand  its  services 
to  the  legislature. 

PROPOSALS 


An  increase  in  funds  is  needed  for  studying  selected  issues  and  pub- 
lishing findings  and  recommendations;  conducting  specific  research  at 
the  request  of  legislators;  bill  drafting,    and  for  providing  additional 
legal  services  to  the  legislature  as    continuing  statutory  revision; 
systematic  review  of  bills  during  sessions  and  a  legislative  audit  of 
judicial  opinion.      For  greatest  gains  to  flow  from  the  work  of  the 
Council,    results  of  its  studies  must  reach  the  widest  possible  audience. 
Increased  funds  for  the  Council  could  profitably  be  directed  in  part 
toward  increasing  the  number  and  variety  of  printed  reports,    increasing 
Council  communication  during  the   interim  with  all  legislators  and  re- 
publishing out-of-print  studies  either  in  full  or   in  summary  form.   An 
increase  in  staff  would  also  facilitate  publication  of  studies  as  much 
in  advance  of  the  legislative  session  as  possible.     Present  biennial 
budget  for  the  Council  is  $97,  500  for  research,   which  includes  all 
committee  and  staff  work  on  selected  studies  and  publication  and  travel. 
In  addition,   the  Council  is  allocated  $18,500  for  bill  drafting  and 
$36,000  for  the  work  of  fiscal  analysis.      The  total  cost  during  this 
biennium  is  $152,000. 

The  only  provision  for  out-of-state  travel  funds  for  legislators  in 
the  interim  is  made  in  the  biennial  appropriations  to  the  Legislative 
Council  and  the  Legislative  Audit  Committee.     For  the   1967-68  biennium, 
the  Council  has  been  delegated  $3,  800  for  out-of-state  travel.     It  has 
become  customary  for  the  council  to  be  represented  at  meetings  of  the 
National  Legislative  Conference  and  the  Western  Conference  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments.     In  every  interim  invitations  are  re- 
ceived for  seminars  and  conferences  on  legislative  matters  which  would 
be  useful  for  Montana  legislators  to  attend.     Repeatedly  these  oppor- 
tunities  --  especially  productive  in  a  period  of  intensive  legislative 
reform  the  nation  around  --  are  passed  by  because  of  inadequate  funds. 
Very  often  legislators  pay  their  own  way  to  meetings  which  center  on 
subjects  of  special  interest  to  them.     The  Committee  favorea  the  idea 
of  legislators  attending  out-of-state  conferences  that  appeared  to 
have  an  important  bearing  either  on  their  work  as  members  of  interim 
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committees  or  in  their  individual  work  with  their  constituents.     To 
this  end,    the  Committee  recommended  that  the  legislature  consider 
increasing  interim  travel  funds  which  could  be  channeled  through  the 
Legislative  Council  and  the  Legislative  Audit  Committee  as  is  now 
the  case. 

During  the  current  biennium  two  new  important  legislative  interim  ser- 
vices have  been  added  -  the  long-range  results  of  study  and  reconnmenda- 
tions  made  earlier  by  the  Legislative  Council.     They  provide  interim 
committees  and  small  staffs  for  legislative  post  audit  and  for  fiscal 
analaysis  and  budget  review. 

Purpose  of  the  legislative    post  audit  is  to  provide  a  final  review  of 
state  financial  transactions  after  they  have  been  completed.     By  its 
assignment  to  a  committee  responsible  to  the  legislature,   the  legislative 
post  audit   provides  a  final  step  in  the  state's  fiscal  processes.      The 
goal  from  the  beginning  has  been  an  audit  of  every  state  agency  each 
biennium  to  ascertain  whether  money  has  been  expended  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  appropriated,    and  to  provide  the  legislature  with 
information  essential  to  analyzing  and  deciding  fiscal  matters.      Eight 
legislators  drawn  from  both  houses  of  the  legislature,    comprise  the 
Legislative  Audit  Committee  and  the  work  of  the  post  audit  is  directed 
by  an  appointed  legislative  auditor. 

As  presently  funded  ($84,600  for  the  biennium),    the  Legislative  Audit 
Committee  is  incapable  of  performing  the  task  expected,   a  comprehen- 
sive audit  of  all  state  agencies  each  biennium.      When  the  legislative 
post  audit  was  established,    it  replaced  the  former  auditing  machinery 
under  the  State  Examiners'  Office.      That  audit  had  never  been  compre- 
hensive in  nature;  there  were  many  agencies  in  state  government  com- 
pletely outside  the  audit  process.      Under  the  general  guidance  of  the 
Legislative  Audit  Committee,    the  legislative  auditor  is   reviewing  sys- 
tems of  internal  control  by  central  control  agencies  such  as  the  state 
treasurer's  office,    surveying  reporting  practices  of  state  agencies  and 
making  selective  audits  in  order  to  audit  a  wide  variety  of  agencies  this 
biennium.     A  limited  staff  makes  an  all-agency  audit  impossible.     Pre- 
sently,   certain  state  institutions  and  agencies  are  contracting  for  audits 
of  their  operations.      The  legislative  auditor  is  also  preparing  a  budget 
request  which  will  indicate  the  level  of  appropriations  necessary  for  an 
all-agency  post  audit  which  will  assess  whether  agencies  are  expending 
funds  according  to  legislative  intent  as  well  as  formally  audit  the    state's 
fiscal  transactions. 

The  purpose  of  the  fiscal  review  program  established  in  the  current 
biennium  is  to  provide  the  legislature  with  information  needed  to  evalu- 
ate appropriations  requests  and  general  financial  operations.     The  ini- 
tial attention  of  the  Fiscal  Review  Committee  includes  an  inventory  of 
federal  funds  used  by  Montana,   a  survey  of  salaries  in  each  agency  and 
a  preliminary  survey  of  the  fiscal  needs  of  the  state's  custodial  institu- 
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committees  or  in  their  individual  work  with  their  constituents.      To 
this  end,    the  Committee  recommended  that  the  legislature  consider 
increasing  interim  travel  funds  which  could  be  channeled  through  the 
Legislative  Council  and  the  Legislative  Audit  Committee  as  is  now 
the  case. 

During  the  current  biennium  two  new  important  legislative  interim  ser- 
vices have  been  added  -  the  long-range  results  of  study  and  recommenda- 
tions made  earlier  by  the  Legislative  Council.     They  provide  interim 
committees  and  small  staffs  for  legislative  post  audit  and  for  fiscal 
analaysis  and  budget  review. 

Purpose  of  the  legislative    post  audit  is  to  provide  a  final  review  of 
state  financial  transactions  after  they  have  been  completed.     By  its 
assignment  to  a  committee  responsible  to  the  legislature,   the  legislative 
post  audit    provides  a  final  step  in  the   state's  fiscal  processes.      The 
goal  from  the  beginning  has  been  an  audit  of  every  state  agency  each 
biennium  to  ascertain  whether  money  has  been  expended  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  appropriated,    and  to  provide  the  legislature  with 
information  essential  to  analyzing  and  deciding  fiscal  matters.      Eight 
legislators  drawn  from  both  houses  of  the  legislature,    comprise  the 
Legislative  Audit  Committee  and  the  work  of  the  post  audit  is  directed 
by  an  appointed  legislative  auditor. 

As  presently  funded  ($84,  600  for  the  biennium),    the  Legislative  Audit 
Committee  is  incapable  of  performing  the  task  expected,    a  comprehen- 
sive audit  of  all  state  agencies  each  biennium.      When  the  legislative 
post  audit  was  established,    it  replaced  the  former  auditing  machinery 
under  the  State  Examiners'  Office.      That  audit  had  never  been  compre- 
hensive in  nature;  there  were  many  agencies  in  state  government  com- 
pletely outside  the  audit  process.      Under  the  general  guidance  of  the 
Legislative  Audit  Committee,    the  legislative  auditor  is   reviewing  sys- 
tems of  internal  control  by  central  control  agencies   such  as  the   state 
treasurer's  office,    surveying  reporting  practices  of  state  agencies  and 
making  selective  audits  in  order  to  audit  a  wide  variety  of  agencies  this 
biennium.     A  limited  staff  makes  an  all-agency  audit  impossible.     Pre- 
sently,   certain  state  institutions  and  agencies  are  contracting  for  audits 
of  their  operations.      The  legislative  auditor  is  also  preparing  a  budget 
request  which  will  indicate  the  level  of  appropriations  necessary  for  an 
all-agency  post  audit  which  will  assess  whether  agencies  are  expending 
funds  according  to  legislative  intent  as  well  as  formally  audit  the    state's 
fiscal  transactions. 

The  purpose  of  the  fiscal  review  program  established  in  the  current 
biennium  is  to  provide  the  legislature  with  information  needed  to  evalu- 
ate appropriations   requests  and  general  financial  operations.      The  ini- 
tial attention  of  the  Fiscal  Review  Committee  includes  an  inventory  of 
federal  funds  used  by  Montana,    a  survey  of  salaries  in  each  agency  and 
a  preliminary  survey  of  the  fiscal  needs  of  the   state's  custodial  institu- 
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tions.      The  present  appropriation  for  fiscal  analysis  (included  in  over- 
all Legislative  Council  funds)  is  $36,000.     Eight  legislators,    drawn 
from  both  houses,    make  up  the  Fiscal  Review  Committee  which  coordi- 
nates the  work  of  an  appointed  fiscal  analyst. 

Presently,    there  are  tw3  other  nnajor  areas  of  the  legislature's  interim 
work.      There  are  now  five  unfunded  interim  committees  working  on 
special  studies  .     In  1967-68,    these  include  committees  considering  the 
highway  departnnent,    needs  for  legislative  employees,   water  use  priori- 
ties,   and  the  House  chamber.     In  addition,    four  legislators  were 
assigned  to  assist  the  Montana   Citizens  Committee  on  the  State  Legisla- 
ture.     There  is  also  a  considerable  amount  of  interim  work  undertaken 
outside  of  formal  committee  structures  by  individual  legislators  within 
and  beyond  their  own  districts  in  reporting  back  to  constituents  and 
gathering  information  and  views  in  preparation  for  a  new  session. 

As  previously  stated  in  this   report,    legislators   serve  without  pay  on 
their  assigned  interim  work.     Those  on  the  Legislative  Council  and 
Legislative  Audit  and  Fiscal  Review  Committees  are  reimbursed  for 
their  travel  expenses  and  mileage;  whereas,    those  serving  on  the  un- 
funded committees  serve  without  pay  and,    in  most  instances,    are  not 
reimbursed  for  their  travel  expenses  and  mileage.      Until  annual  com- 
pensation is  granted,    the  Comnnittee  recommended  that  legislators  be 
provided  reasonable  per  diem  and  reimbursement  for  travel  expenses 
and  mileage  for  formal  interim  work  as  well  as  for  their  services 
rendered  during  the  legislative  session. 

Formal  interim  activity  of  the    legislature  develops  in  a  piecemeal 
fashion  during  a  regular  session.    Generally,    through  a  resolution, 
recommendations  are  made  for  studies  of  specific  issues  to  be  done 
by  the  Legislative  Council,    and  customarily,    they  increase  in  number 
near  the  end  of  a  session.      It  is  then  that  specific  areas  of  legislation 
in  which  action  may  have  been  thwarted  during  a  session  are  often 
added  to  the  list  of  topics  for  betw^een-sessions  study  and  recommenda- 
tion.     Very  late  in  the   session  an  ad  hoc  committee  screens  all  recom- 
mendations for  Legislative  Council's  interim  assignments.     Decisions 
about  the  Council  agenda  are  based  in  large  part  at  that  time  on  Council 
resources  in  staff  and  other  services. 

If  the  Legislative  Council's  work  is  adequately  funded  to  permit  an  en- 
largement of  staff  and  services,    some  of  the  problems  inherent  in  un- 
funded interim  studies  will  be  solved.     However,    it  is  also  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  that  a  joint  screening  committee  should  be  appointed 
early  enough  so  that  there  is   sufficient  time  to  consider  and  coordinate 
suggestions,    resolutions  and  bills  for  interim  activity.      Members  of 
the  Committee  also  agreed  that  unless  there  is  particular  gain  to  be 
derived  from  autonomous  status  for  interinn-study,   for  full  advantages 
to  flow  from  Legislative  Council  resources,    interim  studies  should 
be  included  in  its   subcommittee  structure. 
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The  Committee  was  pleased  to  learn  that  several  of  the  Council  sub- 
committees are  consulting  in  the  interim  with  faculty  members  from 
the  University  and  specialists  from  state  agencies.     This  should  be 
further  encouraged. 

Four  of  the  Committee's   recomnriendations  on  the  interim  work  of  the 
legislature  include  requests  for  increased  funds  for  various  aspects  of 
interim  activity.      The  Committee  notes  that  in  addition  to  broadening 
general  research  and  legal  services  of  the  legislature,    fund  increases 
would  further  support  interim  activities  concerned  chiefly  with  state 
finance   -  in  the  work  of  fiscal  analysis  and  the  legislative    post  audit. 
Already  the  activities  of  these  new  committees  have  pointed  directions 
toward  wiser  fiscal  management  by  the  State.      The  Committee  concludes 
that  money  spent  for  interim  legislative  services  can  produce  the  kind 
of  information  that  the  legislature  needs  in  developing  sound  fiscal 
policies.     In  order  that  the  legislature  may  carry  out  one  of  its  basic 
functions,    the  Committee  recommends  that  the   1969  Legislative  Assem- 
bly appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  underwrite  a  comprehensive  legis- 
lative post  audit, 

THE  MONTANA  CITIZENS  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  STATE  LEGISLATURE 
RESPECTFULLY  RECOMMENDS  THAT  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL 
SHOULD  HAVE  INCREASED  FUNDS  IN  ORDER   THAT  ITS  STAFF  AND 
CONSEQUENT  SERVICES  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE  CAN  BE  INCREASED. 

THE  MONTANA  CITIZENS  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  STATE  LEGISLATURE 
RESPECTFULLY  RECOMMENDS  TO  THE  FORTY-FIRST  LEGISLATIVE 
ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA  THAT  SUFFICIENT  FUNDS 
SHOULD  BE  APPROPRIATED  TO  INSURE  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  LEG- 
ISLATIVE POST  AUDIT,   WHILE  AVOIDING  DUPLICATION  OF  AUDIT- 
ING EXPENSES  AS  MUCH  AS  POSSIBLE. 

THE  MONTANA  CITIZENS  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  STATE  LEGISLATURE 
RESPECTFULLY  RECOMMENDS  THAT  UNTIL  MONTANA  PROVIDES 
ANNUAL  COMPENSATION  FOR  LEGISLATORS,    LEGISLATORS  WHO 
SERVE  ON  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL  OR  ON  ANY  COMMITTEE 
ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  FOR  INTERIM  STUDY 
BE  PAID  A  REASONABLE  PER  DIEM  PAYMENT  IN  ADDITION  TO  RE- 
IMBURSEMENT FOR  MILEAGE  AND  ACTUAL  EXPENSES. 

THE  MONTANA  CITIZENS  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  STATE  LEGISLATURE 
RESPECTFULLY  RECOMMENDS  THAT  THE    LEGISLATURE  CONSIDER 
INCREASING  INTERIM  TRAVEL  FUNDS  FOR  LEGISLATORS  TO 
ATTEND  OUT-OF-STATE  CONFERENCES  THAT  APPEAR   PRODUCTIVE 
IN  THEIR  WORK  AS  MEMBERS  OF  INTERIM  COMMITTEES  OR  AS 
INDIVIDUAL  LEGISLATORS.      THESE  COULD  BE  CHANNELED  THROUGH 
THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL  AND  THE  LEGISLATIVE  AUDIT  COM- 
MITTEE AS  IS  NOW  THE  CASE. 
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THE  MONTANA  CITIZENS  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  STATE  LEGISLATURE 
RESPECTFULLY  RECOMMENDS  THAT  THE  RESEARCH  FACILITIES 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  SYSTEM.    OTHER  STATE  AGENCIES,    AND  PRI- 
VATE INSTITUTIONS  SHOULD  BE  UTILIZED  BY   THE  LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL  AND  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEES  WHENEVER   PRACTICAL, 

THE  MONTANA  CITIZENS  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  STATE  LEGISLATURE 
RESPECTFULLY  RECOMMENDS  THAT  INTERIM  STUDIES  SHOULD 
NORMALLY  BE  CONDUCTED  THROUGH  SUB-COMMITTEES  OF  THE 
COUNCIL  UNLESS  THERE  IS  PARTICULAR  GAIN     TO  BE  DERIVED 
FROM  AUTONOMOUS  STATUS  FOR  INTERIM-STUDY  COMMITTEES. 

THE  MONTANA  CITIZENS  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  STATE  LEGISLATURE 
RESPECTFULLY  RECOMMENDS  THAT  A  JOINT  SCREENING  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIM  WORK  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  SHOULD  BE  APPOINTED 
EARLY  ENOUGH  IN  THE  SESSION  TO  HAVE  SUFFICIENT  TIME   TO 
CONSIDER  AND  COORDINATE  SUGGESTIONS,    RESOLUTIONS,   AND 
BILLS  FOR  INTERIM  ACTIVITY. 


CITIZEN  PARTICIPATION 


No  government  can  be   responsive  to  its  constituents  without  their  parti- 
cipation.     To  participate,    a  citizen  must  have  a  desire  to  become  in- 
formed and  a  willingness  to  understand  and  act  on  the  major  public 
issues  and  problems  confronting  him,    but  until  he  is  fully  informed, 
this   cannot  happen. 

PRESENT  SITUATION 

With  the  legislature  meeting  for  only  sixty  days  every  two  years,    or 
only  five  times  in  a  decade,    and  not  having  updated  its  methods  of 
communication  with  the  public  in  or  out  of  session,    there  has  developed 
a  communication  gap  between  the  citizen  and  the  legislature.     As  a 
consequence,    the  citizen  knows   very  little  about  its  operations  and 
problems,    and  this  has  been  a  contributing  factor  to  a  loss  in  stature 
and  prestige  of  the  legislature  that  has  occurred  over  the  past  several 
decades. 

Citizen  participation  in  the  legislative  process,    therefore,    must  begin 
with  a  concern  for  public  information  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  and 
its  members.     Dealing  with  very  complex  issues,    legislators,    although 
aware  of  the  time  and  attention  that  must  be  given  to  the  special  needs 
of  constituents,    seem  or  appear  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  they 
need  to  maintain  a  contact  with  all  of  their  constituents  at  all  stages  of 
the  lawmaking  process.      The  legislature  has  a  great  responsibility  in 
keeping  the  citizen  informed. 
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There  is   no  denial  that  legislators,    their  leaders  and  their  employees, 
give  generously  of  their  time  when  called  upon  to  explain  issues  and 
problems  to  individual   representatives  of  newspapers,    radio  and  tele- 
vision.    However,    an  objective  impartial  understandable  presentation 
of  all  issues  has  become  too  large  a  responsibility  for  the  individual 
legislator.      This   urgent  and  necessary  service   requires  the   initiative 
and  action  on  the  part  of  the  legislative  body. 

A  vigilant  public   opinion  now  demands  high  caliber,    responsible  service. 
The  legislator  should  meet  this  demand  with  one  of  his  own  that  calls 
for  citizen  participation  in  the  political  process,    public  education  on 
the  important  of  the  legislative   undertaking,    concerted  effort  to  provide 
better  communication  between  himself  and  the  public,    and  practical 
tools  with  which  to  meet  his   responsibility  in  informing  the  electorate. 

PROPOSALS 

In  order  that  the  citizen  be  provided  with  current  information  relative 
to  legislative  developments  and  the  status  of  all  legislative  proposals, 
the  legislators  will  have  to  begin  with  the  mass  media,    which  will  re- 
quire high  quality  and  sufficient  news   reporting.     As   indicated  in  another 
part  of  this  report,    the   Committee  strongly  advocated  a  provision  of 
adequate  facilities  for  press,    radio,    and  TV  in  any  long-range  building 
plans  whether  it  be   remodeling  or  new  construction. 

The  legislature  itself  should  take  steps   so  that  the  citizen  and  the 
legislator  is  up-to-date  on  the  status  of  all  legislative    proposals  and 
developments.      Such  information  should  be  published  periodically.     All 
of  the  work  should  be  produced  in  a  factual,    objective  and  non-partisan 
manner  with  bipartisan  and  citizen  advisory  direction.      It  should  be 
limited  to  instate   circulation.      Also,    news   release  facilities  for  press, 
radio  and  TV,    to  be  utilized  by  individual  legislators,    committees, 
and  other  legislative  bodies   should  be  available. 

Moreover,    there  should  be  a  legislative  handbook  containing  all  necessary 
pertinent  information  on  the  legislators,    legislative    rules  and  proce- 
dures,   and  constitutional  provisions.     Such  a  manual  should  be  available 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  opening  of  a  session  in  generous  quantity 
and  at  public  expense.      For  all  of  these  purposes,    a  public  information 
center  should  be  established  to  be  operated  on  a  nonpartisan  manner  and 
under  professional  direction. 

The  legislature   should  have  a   research  library  service,    readily  available 
to  all  legislators,    to  answer  individual  requests  for  information.     A 
legislator  should  be  guaranteed  action  on  his   request  for  information 
with      the  only  limitation  being  that  established  by  available   resources. 
There  could  be  guidelines  formulated  by  the  legislature  setting  forth 
alternatives  to  be   used  in  the  event  that  the  initial  request  for   information 
cannot  be  met.      Such  services  which  conceivably  could  be  provided 
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through  the  Montana  Legislative  Council  would  require  a  research 
library,    professionally  staffed,    to  provide  legislators  and  others  with 
needed  information. 

Other  approaches  to  citizen  participation  in  the  legislative  process, 
which  to  this  Committee  appear  to  be  important,    should  include  citizens 
serving  on  the  Legislative  Council  or  other  legisl  ature -sponsored 
bodies;  a  legislative  information  booth  during  the  session;  a  speakers' 
bureau  for  which  civic  organizations  may  request  a  legislator  to  speak 
on  selected  topics;  formal  and  informal  education  programs  involving 
citizens -youth  and  adult. 

Through  these  services  which,    in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,    are 
urgently  needed  and  should  be  initiated  by  the  legislature  itself,    the 
public  will  become  better  informed  and  thereby  even  more   responsive 
to  the  workings  of  the  state  legislature.      The  citizens  will  become 
participants  in  the  legislative    process  and  through  this  participation, 
the  historic  dignified  image  of  the  legislator  will  be  restored. 

THE  MONTANA  CITIZENS  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  STATE  LEGISLATURE 
RECOMMENDS  THAT: 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  MANUAL  OR  HANDBOOK  SHOULD 

BE  MADE  AVAILABLE  IN  QUANTITY  FOR  LEGISLATORS 
AND  THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC. 

A  PUBLIC  INFORMATION  OFFICE  SHOULD  BE  ESTAB- 
LISHED,   EQUIPPED  AND  MAINTAINED  BY  THE  LEGISLA- 
TURE TO  FACILITATE  ITS  COMMUNCATION  WITH  THE 
PUBLIC. 

RESEARCH  SERVICE  SHOULD  BE  EXPANDED  TO  ASSIST 
LEGISLATORS  IN  ANSWERING  CONSTITUENTS'  RE- 
QUESTS FOR  INFORMATION. 

THAT  THE  FOREGOING  RECOMMENDATIONS  SHOULD  BE 
IMPLEMENTED  BY   THE  MONTANA  LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL  INSOFAR  AS  IT  IS  PRACTICAL. 
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ATTACHMENT  #1 
Reference   1,    Page  8 


LETTER  FROM  LEO  C.    GRAYBILL,    SR .  , 
OF  GRAYBILL,    GRAYBILL  &  OSTREM 
Attorneys  At  Law 

Mr.    C.    W.    Cooley,   Chairnnan 
Montana  Citizens  Committee  on 

State  Legislature, 
Lewistown,    Montana 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  glad  to  express  my  view  that  the  Montana  legislature  is  much 
too  large  both  as  to  the  Senate  and  House.     In  the  first  place  we  would 
be  much  better  off  with  a  greatly  reduced  number  of  legislators,    both 
from  the  viewpoint  of  quarters  now  or  in  the  foreseeable  future  avail- 
able and  likewise  from  the  viewpoint  of  having   room  for  staff  aides  to 
function.      The  economic  aspect  of  the  smaller  legislature  is  worth 
considering  but  the  prinnary  reason  is  that  a  smaller  number  with 
reasonable  facilities  and  a  competent  staff  would  be  nnuch  more  effi- 
cient in  passing  on  the  large  number  of  legislative  proposals   presented. 

It  isn't  how  large  a  legislature  group  is,    that  counts.      Good 
representation  on  the  basis  of  geography  and  vocation  can  as  well  be 
obtained  by  fewer  numbers  as  by  the  present  159  total   representatives. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  most  issues  before  the  legislators 
are  not  determined  on  the  basis  of  local  community,    but  are  State  issues 
of  vital  concern  to  all  of  Montana.      Take,    for  example,    the  matter  of 
State  support  on  education  or  legislation  affecting  taxation.     It  is  true, 
of  course,    that  certain  occupational  groups  desire   representation, 
but  that  would  be  entirely  possible  with  a  much  smaller  number  than 
over  present  totals. 

I  think  too  with  a   reduced  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
that  more  attention  would  be  paid  to  the  qualifications  of  candidates.   At 
the  present  time  with  quite  sizeable  number  elected  from  the  larger 
counties  constituting  legislative  districts,    there  is  little  opportunity  for 
the  public  to  know  the  qualifications  of  all  of  those  seeking  election. 
I  feel  also  that  having  a  small  total  membership  would  result  in  smaller 
committees  which  would  tend  to  better  consideration  of  legislation, 
both  in  committees  and  in  the   respective  legislative  bodies  themselves. 

Very  truly  yours. 


/s/   Leo  C.    Graybill 
/t/   Leo  C.    Graybill 


ATTACHMENT  #2 
Reference  4,    Page   15 

MINORITY  REPORT 

by 

Wesley  A.   D'Ewart 
on 

COMPENSATION 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Compensation  from  September   1966 
to  May   1967,    I  submitted  a  report  to  the  total  Committee  on  November 
1966.     It  read  as  follows: 

"There  are  other  ways  to  make  the  legislature  more  effective 
that  would  be  more   rewarding  than  increasing  the  $Z100  per 
biennium  that  the  members  of  the  next  legislature  will  receive. 

"For  attendance  at  interim  connmittee  meetings  established 
by  the  legislature,  the  present  compensation  of  $20  per  day 
plus  8<;^  per  mile  should  be  continued." 

The  Montana  Citizens   Committee  on  the  State  Legislature  did  not  accept 
this   recommendation.     After  discussion  and  debate  in  the  full  Committee 
meeting,   the  recommendation  that  was  approved  and  which  was  included 
in  the  full  report  submitted  to  the  Montana  Fortieth  Legislative 
Assembly  read  as  follows: 

"An  increase  in  total  compensation  for  legislators  from  $35, 
including  expenses,  to  $50  for  each  day  of  the  regular  legis- 
lative session; 

"Eight  cents  per  mile  for  one   round  trip  from  the  legislator's 
residence  to  the  state  capitol  to  attend  a  regular  session; 

"Twenty-five  dollars   per  day,    plus  actual  expenses,    plus 
eight  cents  per  mile  round  trip,    for  legislators  who  attend 
interim  committee  meetings  officially  authorized  by  the 
legislature.  " 

The  Fortieth  legislature  ignored  both  of  these  recommendations  and 
enacted  no  legislation  concerned  with  compensation  of  members.     One 
can  only  conclude  that  the  Assembly  thought  that  the  present  compensa- 
tion of  $35  per  day  and  8  cents  per  mile  adequate. 

Notwithstanding  this  clear  demonstration  of  the  thinking  of  the  legisla- 
ture,   the  Montana  Citizens  Committee  on  the  State  Legislature  at  its 
April  1968  meeting  adopted  a  recommendation  that  the  members  of  the 
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legislature  be  compensated  at  one  third  of  the  Governor's  salary  on  an 
annual  basis,    or  approximately  $8,000  per  year. 

This  is   unrealistic  and  shocking.      Unrealistic  in  view  of  the  refusal 
of  the  legislature  to  act  and  shocking  when  one  considers  the  financial 
difficulties  one  has  to  face  in  the  next  session.     We  are  advised  that 
it  will  take  $35  million  of  additional  taxes  for  the  State  to  carry  on 
at  the  present  level  of  operation  and  another  $30  million  to  provide 
for  the  schools,   welfare;    state  government,    university  system  and 
institutions. 

The  Citizens  Committee  has  a  reconnnnendation  to  cut  the  number  of 
members  of  the  legislature.     If  this  is  done,    then  a  raise  in  pay  could 
be  accomplished  without  an  additional  burden  on  the  taxpayers.    However, 
the  cut  in  numbers   should  come  before  the   raise  in  pay. 

The  present  compensation  for  nnembers  of  the  legislature  is  $35  for 
each  day  of  the  legislative  session,    8  cents  per  mile  for  one  round  trip 
from  residence  to  the  capitol  to  attend  regular  sessions  and  $20  per 
day  plus  actual  expenses,    plus  8  cents  per  mile  round  trip  for  legis- 
lative members  to  attend  interinn  committee  meetings  authorized  by 
the  legislature. 

The  actual  necessary  expenses  of  a  legislator  while  in  attendance  at 
a  session  are  approximately:   $8.  50  per  day  for  a   room  if  one  stays  at 
the  Holiday  (the  most  expensive  place);  $2.  50  for  breakfast  and  $2.  50 
for  lunch  and  $5.  00  for  dinner,    a  total  of  $18.  50  per  day.      They  can 
be  considerably  less.      That  leaves  $16.50  for  fringe  benefits.     It  is 
doubtful  if  the  taxpayers  of  this  State  will  want  to  be  more  generous. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  Montana,    compensation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assemibly  " shall  be  as  provided  by  law;  provided,    that 

no  legislative  assembly  shall  fix  its  own  compensation.  " 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  constitution  concerning  payment  of  ex- 
penses or  mileage.     It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  legislature  to  provide 
mileage  for  one  round  trip  from  his   residence  to  Helena. 

In  Montana  the  legislature  is  looked  upon  as  a  "Citizens -legislature.  " 
That  is  the  members  are  supposed  to  derive  their  living  by  means  other 
than  his  legislative  position.      To  be  elected  he  will  have  to  put  in 
some  time  campaigning  for  which  there  should  be  no  compensation.     If 
elected,    he  will  put  in  60  days  attending  the  assembly  for  which  he 
should  be  compensated.     On  his   return  home  he  will  have  to  put  in 
some  time   reporting  to  his  constituents.      This  will  not  ordinarly  inter- 
fere with  the  business  or  occupation  of  the  legislator.     It  should  be 
done  as  a  requirement  of  good  citizenship. 

In  studying  compensation  for  the  members  of  the  legislature  a  number 
of  things  need  to  be  considered: 


1.  Population  of  the  state 

2.  Cost  of  Assembly  per  capita 

3.  Is  the  State  urban  or  largely  rural? 

4.  How  much  do  other  states  of  similar  economic  and 
population  status  pay  their  legislators? 

5-      Compensation  for   interim  meetings  authorized  by  the 
legislature. 

Considering  the  questions  in  their  order: 

1.  According  to  the  Research  Memorandum  of  the  Citizens  Conference, 
Montana's  population  in  1965  was  706,  000. 

2.  Montana's  legislative  costs  as  per  cent  of  total  state  expenditures 
in  1965-66  was  .  139  which  ranked  the  state  as  39.      The  average  of  all 
states  was  ,  19,    but  this  included  such  states  as  New  York  and  California. 

3.  Montana  has  no  large  urban  centers  or  industrial  complex.    The 
biggest  producer  of  wealth  is  agriculture. 

4.  The  compensation  paid  legislators  by  states  of  similar  economic 
and  population  status,    according  to  the  American  State  Legislature  pub- 
lished by  the  Council  of  State  Governments,    Table  VIII.    biennial  com- 
pensation of  legislators  in  Utah  is  $1230,    Wyoming  $1280,   Idaho  $2100, 
North  Dakota  $2270  as  compared  to  $2100  for  Montana.      The  lowest 
state  is  New  Hampshire  $200  and  the  highest  New  York  and  California 
$30,000  and  $35,000  respectively.     It  is  doubted  that  any  one  will  argue 
that  New  Hampshire  is  more  poorly  governed  than  is  New  York.     In 
fact,    in  all  the  literature   received  concerning  compensation,    there  is 
not  one  statement  that  the  ability  and  service  of  a  legislator  can  be 
measured  by  the  size  of  the  salary  he   receives. 

In  the  connection,    the  tax  base  should  be  considered,   as  it  supplies 
the  money  to  pay  the  legislators.      We  are  advised  that  the  ne.xt  legisla- 
ture will  have  to  provide  an  additional  $30  million  tax  revenue  just  to 
support  the  state  activities  at  the  present  level.     In  all  probability,    an 
additional  $30  million  of  taxes  will  be  necessary  to  provide  the  services 
of  the  University  System.,    elementary  schools,    state  institutions, 
welfare  and  state  government. 

Montana  was  second  in  the  nation  for   1965  in  property  ta.K  collections 
per  $1000  of  personal  income.     Montana  ranks  eleventh  in  the  nation's 
state  and  local  revenue  for  $1000  of  personal  income.     Nearly  40%  of 
state  general  fund  revenue  comes  from  taxes  on  income  and  Montana  is 
13th  in  the  Nation  in  that  respect. 

In  short,    Montana  ranks  very  well  as   compared  to  other  states  in  the 
nation  in  regard  to  these  measures  to  provide  legislative  compensation. 
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5.  The  present  compensation  for  interim  meetings  authorized  by 
the  legislature  is  adequate,  that  is  $20  per  day,  plus  actual  expenses, 
plus  8  cents  per  mile  round  trip. 

Your  minority  recommends  the  present  compensation  for  legislators 
be  continued  until  such  time  as  the  size  of  the  legislature  is  reduced. 
There  are  other  ways  to  make  the  legislature  more  effective  that  would 
be  more  rewarding  than  increasing  the  $Z100  per  biennium  that  the 
members  of  the  next  Assembly  will  receive.     As  a  substitute  for  all 
pending  motions   your  minority  votes: 

"A  total  compensation  for  legislators  of  $35  for  each  day  of 
the  legislative  session;  8  cents  per  mile  for  one  round  trip 
from  residence  to  capitol  to  attend  regular  sessions  and  $20 
per  day,    plus  actual  expenses,    plus  8  cents  per  mile  round 
trip  for  legislators  who  attend  interim  committee  meetings 
authorized  by  the  legislature.  " 

This  minority  report  is  in  accord  with  the  reconnmendations  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Compensation,    in  existence  from  September   1966  to 

May   1967. 


Wesley  A.    D'Ewart,    Chairman 
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